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FOR THE LOVER OF FINE MUSIC 


who wants Magnificent Tonal Realism 


OR THE “DX” ENTHUSIAST 
who wants Amazing Long Distance Performance 


The 30-Tube Custom Built 
SCOTT PHILHARMONIC 
“World's Finest Radio” 


Scott Radio has pioneered superb, natural tone and 
CLEARER long distance reception, for 16 years. These 
magnificent, laboratory precision-built instruments offer 
a degree of performance (broadcast, short wave, and re- 
corded music) which we believe is not even remotely 
aporoached by any other radio in the world! They are 
treasured by famous musicians (including Toscanini, 
Barbirolli, iturbi, Menuhin, Bonelli), diplomats, scien- 
tists, — enthusiasts and critical listeners in 154 
countries. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS * 30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


Custom Built by hand for performance impossible with 
mass-production receivers, YET THEY COST NO MORE. 
Far advanced in design. 6 noise reducing systems provide 
quietest reception under all receiving conditions. Budget 
plan in U. S. if desired. Sold 
only by Scott Studios in Chi- 
cago, New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, London. Mail cou- 
pon today for all facts. 


E. H. Scott Radio Labs.« 
4460 Ravenswood Avenuce 
Dept. 32T9, Chicago, III. 
Send all facts, current Scott 
Record Review, order blank, and 
special offer. NO obligation. 


Address 
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WHAT WILL $8 BUY IN ENGLAND 


It will buy 52 consecutive weekly issues, post free, of England’s 
77-year-old financial weekly paper 


The 
Investors Chronicle 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


which enjoys by far the largest net sale of any financial weekly 
periodical outside of America. 

A normal issue contains between 60 to 70 pages of facts, figures, 
news and advice relating to British stock and shares. 

Each section of the Market is dealt with fully week by week— 
Government Securities, Railways, Industrials, New Issues, Planta- 
tions, Mining, Oils and Foreign Bonds. Reports of Annual Meet- 
ings of leading British Companies at Home and Abroad appear in 
its columns, whilst its leading articles are written by acknowledged 
experts and enjoy a tremendous reputation. 

The annual subscription for readers in the United States is $8, 
but those who believe that the proof of any pudding is in the eat- 
ing are cordially invited to apply for a free specimen copy to 


The Publisher, 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2.. ENGLAND 


Suggestion 


It’s time to think about Christmas Gifts — 
especially magazine subscription gifts. 


| | ERE’S a most acceptable gift for someone who owns securities —a gift that 
is appreciated and remembered long after most gifts are forgotten — 
a year’s subscription to THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Each weekly issue becomes a reminder of you, of your thoughtfulness, of your 
discriminating taste. We mail, at the right time and at our own expense, an 
attractive Gift Card announcing the gift subscription with your Best Wishes to 
the one who is to receive FINANCIAL WORLD, with your compliments. 


Where can you buy a more sensible, a more timely, a more useful 52-Gifts-in-One 
at the same cost—$10.00 (Foreign, $12.00)? 

Mail your Gift Orders early to avoid the delays of the Holiday Rush. Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions mailed now will be entered to start so that the first issue of 
FINANCIAL WORLD and your Gift Card Announcement will be delivered to the 
recipient Christmas morning. Address: Gift Subscription Department, The 
Financial World, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Can You Answer These Questions ? 


WHO are the men that pull ‘the strings behind the legislative curtain in 
Washington? 

WHAT good looking blonde dominates the Washington “Tea and Cocktail” 
Lobby? 

WHY was a midget placed on J. P. Morgan's knee wher he testified before 
the Senate Banking Committee? 

WHAT part did the munitions makers play in the last war and what will 
their réle be in the next? 

WHO are the country's outstanding women lobbyists and how do they 
operate? 

WHICH Congressmen are open supporters of “native American Fascism’? 


READ the answers in Washington's current BEST SELLER— 


4 F p RE S R () YS INSIDE STORY 
OF LOBBYING 
T S UJ E B IN AMERICA 
by KENNETH G.CRAWFORD 308 Pages, $3 Postpaid 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


YF hat’siVew 
in Books 


STEP OUT AND SELL. By William 
E. Holler. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 94 pp. $1.50. An 
outstanding business executive, “Bill” 
Holler, general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Division of General Mo- 
tors, has often been referred to as 
“one of America’s greatest salesnien,” 
In this book he has laid down the 
age-old principles and fundamentals 
of creative selling. There are no 
new tricks in his repertoire and he 
simply applies time-tested common 
sense principles to modern salesman- 
ship. He strongly repudiates the 
myth of the “born salesman” in favor 
of the salesman trained for his job 
under company supervision. Basic 
qualifications for a good salesman are 
a liking for people, an enjoyment and 
interest in contacting them and a de- 
sire to help their needs. The im- 
portance of good salesmanship, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holler, is more and 
more recognized and appraised by 
business and industry because selling 
is the real motive power of our mod- 
ern industrial machine. Money may 
start a business (after some salesman 
has sold investors the idea) but only 
selling can keep a business running or 
prevent it from going into the red. 

To prove and impress his various 
points the author refers to outstand- 
ing examples of virtues needed by the 
modern salesman. The interestingly 
written historical anecdotes about 
Hannibal’s conquest of the Alps, 
Napoleon’s use of his artillery, George 
Washington’s predicament in Valley 
Forge, and the accomplishments of 
such sports heroes as Ty Cobb, Red 
Grange and Knute Rockne who final- 
ly reached top by mere perseverance, 
add spice to the captivating style 
which makes the perusal of this book 
a real pleasure. The principles of 
effective modern salesmanship as 
evolved by Mr. Holler excel by their 
simplicity and center around the 
axiom of unceasingly winning and 
holding friends for the business and 


product the salesman represents. 
x * * 


Note: The book reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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The maintenance of 
peace and normal busi- 
ness activity will af- 
ford the best assurance 
against government 
ownership. 


Involvement in war 
might lead to govern- 
ment operation, but 
the industry believes 
that the threat of war- 
time control is exag- 
gerated. 


Government Operation the Railroads 
A Real Menace or a False Alarm? 


HE belief that government op- 

eration of the railroads should 
be considered a serious threat to rail- 
road security holders, or that it will 
become a real’ menace to their inter- 
ests at some indefinite future time, 
has been a more or less constant pre- 
occupation of rail investors ever since 
the last era of general railroad pros- 
perity in the nineteen-twenties. The 
effects of the depression and increas- 
ing competition have been largely re- 
sponsible for the feeling that a trend 
toward government operation has 
been established. More recently, the 
European war has raised the bugbear 
of drastic government controls. It is 
a fair assumption that these fears 
constitute a significant influence upon 
the security markets. 


Prices Explained P 


Theseaccumulating influences doubt- 
less offer a partial explanation of the 
low valuations placed by the market 
on rail equities and secondary bonds 
in the face of a very impressive record 
of recent traffic gains, and indications 
that last quarter earnings will ap- 
proximate the good showing of the 
like period of 1936, which was the 
best year since 1930. Such considera- 
tions, and the indications that the 
Government’s relations to the rail- 
roads will receive increasing attention 
in connection with the national de- 
fense program, seem to justify an in- 
quiry into the possibilities of any defi- 
nite departure from the existing sys- 
tem of private operation. 


The impression that the railroads 
have been drifting toward govern- 
ment ownership for reasons entirely 
apart from defense policies appears 
to have been based largely upon de- 
ductions made from the financial rec- 
ord and the rapid growth of new com- 
petition in the field of transportation 
in recent years. The railroads as a 
whole have shown a net loss after all 
charges in four of the past seven 
years. Since the beginning of the de- 
pression, the RFC and other govern- 
ment agencies have loaned the rail- 
roads a total of over $850 million. 
The long downward trend of pas- 
senger traffic has apparently been 
checked, if not reversed, but truck 
traffic is continuing to grow at the ex- 
pense of the rail carriers. Traffic 
losses resulting in part from the in- 
crease in competition (but to a great- 
er extent from other factors), high 
taxes and labor costs and—in some 
cases—topheavy capitalizations have 
led to financial difficulties of un- 
precedented magnitude during the 
past decade. Approximately one- 
third of the nation’s total railroad 
mileage is in receivership or bank- 
ruptcy trusteeship. 

Under the circumstances it is per- 
haps not surprising to find a number 
of economists, politicians, and others 
who predict that government opera- 
tion will become necessary within the 
next few years in order to maintain 
an essential public service. However, 
these prophets, who with few excep- 
tions are chronic pessimists, socialists, 
or politicians with axes of their own 
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to grind, are in the minority. One of 
the most encouraging developments 
over the past year or two has been a 
series of declarations against public 
ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads by a number of men holding 
high political and administrative 
offices, including some who had previ- 
ously been among the most prominent 
advocates of government ownership. 
President Roosevelt is known to be 
opposed. Within the past twelve 
months Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Eastman and Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, | 
formerly the two leading proponents 
of government ownership, have stated 
unequivocally that they have changed 
their minds. 


Reasons Outlined 


The reasons given by these au- 
thorities on transportation problems 
are impressive. First, and probably 
most important, is the danger inher- 
ent in a huge increase in the public 
debt. The size of the Federal debt 
is already a matter of grave con- 
cern. If the Government should take 
over the railroads, the total would 
probably be increased by 50 per cent 
or more. Since government owner- 
ship would almost certainly result in 
a large increase in railway operating 
and administrative personnel, and 
since operating costs would probably 
be increased in other ways, it is 
doubtful that operating earnings 
would be sufficient to carry the heavy 
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interest charges. A new field for the 
activity of pressure groups would be 
created. The political obstacles to 
the achievement of economies through 
coordination and consolidation would 
be greatly increased. Competition 
between government owned railroads 
and privately owned bus, truck and 
air lines would create serious difficul- 
ties. There are other valid objec- 
tions. The arguments can be sum- 
marized in two brief phrases: (1) 
Government ownership would result 
in a decrease in the efficiency of the 
American transportation system; (2) 
it would be impractical from a finan- 
cial viewpoint. 

This leaves open the question of 
the financial future of the railroads 
under private operation. Commis- 
sioner Eastman, in outlining his 
changed views on government own- 
ership, has made one reservation. “It 
is within the possibilities,” said’Mr. 
Eastman, “that public ownership and 
operation of railroads may become a 
necessity. That is dependent on 
whether the railroads can be brought 
back to a condition where they will 
attract the investment of private 
capital.” 

The answer to that question de- 
pends upon the outcome of a number 
of problems involving taxes, labor 
and competition, but more important- 
ly upon the general level of business 
activity. Despite a high level of taxes 
and operating costs and continued 
diversion of traffic to competitors, 


railroad earnings still respond im- 
pressively to general business im- 
provement. For the first nine months 
of 1939, the Class I railroads had net 
operating income of $355 million, 
compared with $205 million in the 
like period of 1938. It now appears 
probable that the railroads will show 
an aggregate net income after charges 
of more than $50 million for 1939, as 
against a net loss of $123 million last 
year. The recovery in earnings in the 
relatively good years 1935-1937 en- 
abled the railroads to repay a large 
part of their RFC loans, and the pri- 
vate capital markets absorbed sub- 
stantial amounts of rail securities. 
Another sustained recovery would 
solve many of the problems of rail- 
road financing. Enactment of legis- 
lation such as the Lea bill, equalizing 
the regulation of the various types of 
transportation enterprises, would also 
be helpful. But the effects of com- 
petition have been much less impor- 
tant, for the railroads as a whole, 
than the results of prolonged busi- 
ness depression. The majority will 
show adequate earnings in periods 
when the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of industrial production averages 
around 100. This level, which was 
exceeded in both 1936 and 1937, rep- 
resents the average for the years 
1923-1925. In view of the large 
growth in population since that time, 
it appears to be a rather low esti- 
mate of normal business conditions. 

There will always be a minority of 


The 1929 Crash Had 


EWSPAPER chroniclers 
lowed themselves free rein in 


‘commenting upon what happened ten 


years ago. They told about the deluge 
which swept over the stock market, 
and when it had spent its fury left in 
its train such complete wreckage that 
none escaped from it. All this of 
course is now history. Even at this 
late date the nation has not com- 
pletely recovered from the ravages of 
that event. But as we look back 
upon this period, what it recalls was 
but a preliminary episode for it only 
marked the breaking of the dam. 
Two years afterwards when the 
flood of destruction finally subsided, 
the real damage could be reckoned, 
and there was revealed a shrinkage 
of values of nearly ninety per cent. 
As we moralize now over the causes 
responsible, we find it was a compli- 


cated case to which many collateral 
factors contributed. Money was easy. 
Credit was generally available. Peo- 
ple were flush with the artificial pros- 
perity bred by these conditions and 
the resultant continuous rise in se- 
curity values infected most everyone 
with the belief that the royal road to 
wealth resided in speculation. 

Such obsessions are not an unusual 
affliction of the human race. They 
have been witnessed before—in the 
Mississippi Bubble, in the South Sea 
craze, and when the stolid Dutch 
went mad and paid thousands of 
guilders for perishable tulip bulbs. 
Compared to the extreme 1929 mania, 
when the frothy rise in stocks lured 
people into thinking it never would 
stop, all these previous mass mental 
delusions were dwarfs in proportion 
when considered from the standpoint 
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left wing politicians who will advocate 
government ownership as a matter of 
principle, but the preponderance of 
political thought in this country defi- 
nitely favors private operation. The 
views of the large majority of our 
legislators are motivated not only by 
a recognition of the practical objec- 
tions to government operation, but 
also by recognition that public senti- 
ment in this country is overwhelming- 
ly in favor of maintaining the railway 
system in the sphere of private enter- 
prise. This sentiment reflects a num- 
ber of factors, notably the memory of 
the inefficiency of government opera- 
tion in the period from January, 1918, 
to March, 1920. Recently, it has 
been strengthened by the belief that 
government ownership would be a 
long step in the direction of the 
totalitarian state. Whether or not the 
latter view is justified, the argument 
has great political force under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Thus it appears that the “threat” 
of government ownership is unreal 
or, at all events, remote under a peace 
time régime. But what are the prob- 
abilities in the event that the United 
States should become involved in the 
present war or some future conflict? 
The effects of a major.war upon a 
nation’s economy are so drastic that 
it is not possible to predict the out- 
come with any great degree of as- 
surance. It might depend upon the 
duration of the war and, to some ex- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Its Moral 


of the capital involved. Still, out of 
this debacle have emerged several les- 
sons, one in the nature of a moral and 
the other a revelation of our internal 
‘strength. The moral is that security 
values have their orbit out of which 
they cannot be projected without be- 
coming involved in a collapse; that 
orbit is governed by real earning 
power in contrast to speculative hopes. 
The revelation was the ability of our 
financial structure to survive a hur- 
ricane which would have produced 
bankruptcy for any other country. 

From the moral and the revelation, 
the satisfaction can be derived that at 
least this generation has profited 
from both. This is to be noted from 
the conservative attitude with which 
people now appraise almost every fac- 
tor relating to their investment or 
economic welfare. 
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How Long Will the 
Business Lastr 


production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
(1923-1925 equals 100), ruled at 103 
during August. In September an ad- 
vance of seven points was witnessed, 
carrying the index to 110. A further 
rise was registered for October, the 
index closing the month at around 
120, the approximate point attained 
during the height of the 1936-1937 
activity. It is not improbable that a 


level of 125 will be reached before - 


the fourth quarter has ended. 
War Influence 


This sharp upward movement re- 
ceived its impetus from the outbreak 
of war in Europe. Fears of higher 
prices and a possible shortage. of some 
goods, because of war’s demands, 
were the excitants. But the fact must 
not be overlooked that our economy 
was peculiarly vulnerable to an up- 
ward lift, anyhow. A gradually ad- 
vancing level of purchasing power 
had been under way throughout the 
year. Hand-to-mouth buying policies 
had reduced inventories to a relative- 
ly low figure. With the cyclical or 
underlying direction of business up- 
ward, these conditions, willy-nilly, 
would sooner or later have induced 
some sort of an upward spurt in pro- 
duction. 

In the present rise the usual se- 
quency has been present. First, an 
increased demand for consumption 
type goods. Second, the material 
step-up in productive activity to im- 
plement or comply with these larger 
consumption goods requirements. 
Third, the capital goods ordering 
made necessary by the higher level 
of production. This last mentioned 


By Charles J. Collins 


phenomenon can be more readily 
understood when it is recalled that 
capital goods buying, following its 
large lift in the last half of 1936, has 
been more or less dormant for two 
years. . 

Movements of the above character, 
coming after one or more years of 
cyclical recovery, do not burn out 
overnight. Momentum itself becomes 
an influence to improvement. The 
increased production arising from the 
higher level of consumption goods 
purchases, and the revival in capital 
goods activity, both contribute, for il- 
lustration, to increased employment 
at industrial centers. Larger factory 
payrolls, in turn, further augment 
consumer purchasing power. And 
thus the whole process is restimu- 
lated at the source. The movement 
tends to spiral outward. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
other factors to which the up-spiral 
just described is subordinate, that 
control the intensity and more par- 
ticularly the duration of an expansion 
such as that now being witnessed. 
These have to do with credit, with 
price relationships, and with domestic 
political conditions. In the current 
instance one more influence must be 
considered, namely, the extent of the 
demand for our goods by other coun- 
tries, especially war orders from bel- 
ligerents. 

Of the several considerations just 
enumerated, three are domestic, or in- 
ternal, in nature, and the fourth is 
external. Let us consider the ex- 
ternal influence first. Assuming no 
early peace in Europe, and also as- 
suming an affirmative vote in the 
House as concerns lifting of the em- 
bargo, European war orders are to 
be anticipated over the months ahead. 
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There are a number of elements cur- 
rently present, however (see FW, 
Oct. 11), that suggest a relatively 
smaller draft on American production 
than was true in the previous war. 


In the earlier war our exports to 
belligerents and others increased, 
over the first year, by $1.45 billion. 
Forgetting the restrictive influences 
just alluded to, and assuming a simi- 
lar or somewhat larger export in- 
crease in the current instance, as 
against our early experience, this 
prospective war demand does not 
loom large on an internal economy 
whose annual turn-over runs between 
seventy-five and eighty billions of 
dollars. It would seem reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that prospective 
increased exports to belligerents and 
neutrals will prove a stimulant to 
such cyclical expansion as we are 
otherwise enjoying, but cannot out- 
weigh domestic influences, should the 
latter at some point in the expansion 
prove adverse. 


Domestic Prospects 


Of the several domestic factors, 
credit is favorable. Banking reserves 
and liquid resources of other invest- 
ors are ample to support a consider- 
able expansion. It is doubtful that 
the present upward movement will re- 
ceive any interference from this 
source. Price relationships, in turn, 
while not ideal, have so far failed to 
evidence a degree of distortion 
inimical to further advance. A large 
run-up in wage rates at an early date 
would prove dangerous, but there are 
no immediate signs of this develop- 
ment. 

This leaves the political situation, 
and here the same optimism cannot 
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exist that applies to other domestic 
influences. The nation is still under 
the regime of Mr. Roosevelt, dur- 
ing whose seven-year reign capitalis- 
tic confidence has been lacking. 
Business men, both small and large, 
have been unable while the New Deal 
has been in office to foresee the fu- 
ture as concerns taxes, money, and 
other factors bearing on long-term 
capital investment. As a result, there 
has been no disposition on the part 
of business to undertake long-term 
risks. 

Expansion in capital goods buying 
is now coming in as one of the chief 
supports of the present up-movement. 
This buying, like that in the last half 
of 1936, is largely to provide for ma- 
chinery, rolling stock, and other plant 
facilities made immediately necessary 
by the spurt in consumption goods 
activity. If capital goods buying is to 
carry beyond the several months 


needed to fulfill this demand, long- 
term expansion of capital equipment 
must be undertaken. 

But national polls have shown a 
recent majority swing in sentiment 
toward a third presidential term for 
Mr. Roosevelt. This at least threat- 
ens another four years of the New 
Deal. In the absence of any assur- 
ance that Mr. Roosevelt will not be 
a candidate for reelection, or will not 


dictate his party’s choice, it is thus. 


doubtful if confidence of the long- 
term variety can exist. This situa- 
tion, along with the broad economic 
uncertainties incident to the European 
war, therefore does not argue for a 
sustained period (one or more years) 
of forward capital goods buying. 

In summary, therefore, it would 
appear that we are currently experi- 
encing the latter and more expansive 
phases of a cyclical advance. For 
the short-term, or more immediate 


months ahead, further expansion 
would seem in order. But looking to 
the longer-range future, it is doubt- 
ful if the current improvement, in- 
volving the important capital goods 
industries, has the support of under- 
lying confidence. If this is the case, 
then in due course the temporary 
stimulus to capital goods production 
deriving from heightened activity in 


- the consumption goods industries will 


pass and recession, including the 
working off of accumulated inven- 
tories, will be witnessed. 

Two contingencies should be fol- 
lowed as counteractants to the above 
picture. Should war orders prove 
much heavier than have been esti- 
mated, or should the political situa- 
tion take a distinct turn for the bet- 
ter, a greater degree of optimism as 
to the longer-term endurance of the 
current apparent expansion would be 
tenable. 


Variety Chains Showing Record Sales 


Though 1939 earnings will not equal those for 1936, 
they will compare favorably with 1937 and 1938 results. 


RACTICALLY without excep- 

tion, the common shares of lead- 
ing limited price variety chain store 
organizations are selling within a few 
points of their 1939 peaks. On the 
other hand, they are not, in a majority 
of cases, very far above their lows for 
the year. This seeming paradox is 
readily explained by the fact that the 
group, characteristically much less 
volatile than heavy industry shares, 
has not participated to any great ex- 
tent in the gains scored by “war 
babies” in the last two months. 
Profits, of course, will not record the 
spectacular advances which are antici- 
pated for capital goods enterprises, 
but the trend is definitely and strongly 
upward, and further reflection of this 
tendency in share prices appears a 
reasonable expectation. 


The group has been held back in ~ 


recent years due to general uncer- 
tainty regarding the effects of higher 
operating costs—primarily wages, 
Social Security taxes and discrimina- 
tory levies on chain stores. Thus, 
present quotations represent substan- 
tial concessions from the best levels 
prevailing in 1936. This pessimistic 
evaluation of variety chain equities 
does not appear wholly justified. 
Profit margins in this business are 
sufficiently wide to permit absorption 
of normal increases in costs, and the 
threat of anti-chain store taxation is 
diminishing due to appreciation by the 
public of the uneconomic character of 
such legislation. 

With profit margins not too far 
below previous levels, earnings de- 
pend primarily on sales volume. 


The Ten Leading Variety Chain Issues 


7———Earned Per Share—_—__ 
—Interim Periods— 


-——Dividends—, Recent 


Yr. ended Per Share Market 


Company: 1939 1938 12/31/38 *1939 1938 Price 
fe ere a$0.50 aD$0.02 b$2.03 $1.65 $1.90 35 
1.64 1.20 1.20 25 
1.38 1.60 1.60 27 
c 1.67 e 1.45 1.48 Nil 0.75 15 
oe ee d 1.04 d 0.99 0.93 0.60 0.60 10 
ee eo e 0.31 eD 0.40 1.48 0.75 1.25 25 
2.95 2.40 2.40 42 


*Paid and declared to November 1. D—Deficit. 


1939. c—12 months to June 30. d—12 months to July 31. 


a—6 months to July 31. 


b—Year ended January 31, 
e—6 months to June 30. 


Viewed from this standpoint, the out- 
look is uniformly bright. The aver- 
age unit in the field has scored in- 
creases over 1938 volume in every 
month of 1939, and the rate of im- 
provement shows an upward ten- 
dency. All but two of the ten com- 
panies listed in the accompanying 
table showed greater percentage gains 
over 1938 sales in September than in 
the first eight months of the year, 
despite the fact that September was a 
rather good month last year. And 
with one exception, these enterprises 
sold more goods in September, 1939, 
than had been sold in the same month 
of the banner year, 1937, the increases 
ranging as high as 13.7 per cent (for 
G. C. Murphy). For most companies, 
the same favorable comparison with 
1937 results had also prevailed during 
January, February, April and August. 

Public purchasing power is, of 
course, the principal factor deter- 
mining retail sales. In this connec- 
tion, it is encouraging to note that the 
Department of Labor index for fac- 
tory payrolls has increased from 84.4 
in July to 89.9 in August and 93.7 in 
September, the latter figure represent- 
ing a two year high. The October 
index undoubtedly recorded another 
gain. It is especially helpful to variety 

' (Please turn to page 25) 
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O MATTER what the general 

level of equity values, a price 
of less than $5 a share for any stock 
is conclusive evidence that the issue 
is very far from being suitable for 
“widows and orphans.” This is es- 
pecially true at the present time, when 
even many of the more speculative se- 
curities have risen beyond this price 
group as a result of the September 
advance. Any issue still remaining 
in this classification must necessarily 
suffer from the handicap of a poor 
earnings and dividend record, unsatis- 
factory future prospects, a weak 
financial position or an extremely 
large share capitalization. It is not 
among the ranks of issues such as 
these that sound investment oppor- 
tunities are found. 

Thus, the digest of statistics and 
comments appended below should by 
no means be regarded as a list of pur- 
chase recommendations. But in any 
tabulation as extensive as this, there 


Low 
Stock 


Ten Better-Than-Average 


Low Priced Issues | 


American Power & Light | 
City Stores 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Continental Motors 
Federal Motor Truck 
Manati Sugar 
Minn.-Moline Pwr. Implement 
Mullins Manufacturing “B” 
Packard Motor Car 
Thermoid Company 


are securities of varying degrees of 
merit. While many, probably the 
great majority, must be considered al- 
together unattractive and unsuitable 
for purchase consideration, there are 
a few issues representing companies 
which stand some chance, at least, of 
overcoming their current difficulties. 
Ten such stocks are enumerated in 


riced 
uide 


the accompanying table. Though 
these equities occupy somewhat more 
clearly defined positions than the ma- 
jority of other low priced stocks, 
they are still highly speculative. 

Representation in issues of this 
character should not be considered 
except by those whose circumstances 
are such as to permit them to assume 
extreme risks, and who are thorough- 
ly aware that they are doing exactly 
that. Even in such cases, commit- 
ments in only one or two of these 
stocks are not advisable; it appears 
wiser to diversify the risks by pur- 
chasing smaller amounts of six or 
seven issues, preferably more. Where 
any degree of conservatism must be 
exercised, these equities should be en- 
tirely avoided. 


x * 
Norte: The second part of the tabu- 


lation, covering the remainder of the 
list, will appear in an ‘early issue. 


DIGEST OF ALL COMMON STOCKS SELLING AT $5 AND UNDER 


— — Earned per Share ——— Common 


— Price Range— 


STOCK: Year ——46Months—— Shares Year to Oct. Recent COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 
1938 1938 1939 (000) 1938 1939 Price 

Air-Way Elec. Appliance D$0.40 D$0.23 D$0.12 390 1%~— % 14— % 1 Earnings have been unsatisfactory for years. No 
apparent basis for improvement. 

Alleghany Corp. ......... D 1.32 4,522 1%— % 2—-% 1% Despite attempts to simplify this complex corporate 

structure, shares continue highly speculative. 

Amalgamated Leather... D 1.50 D 0.64 D 0.25 318 3%—-1% 3%—-1% 2% While expected to benefit from firmer leather prices, 
sustained profitable operations not in early pros- 
pect. 

Am. Encaustic Tile....... D 0.06 D 0.10 0.08 322 634-24 534—2% 3 Booming activity in building operations is apparently 
necessary for sustained profits. 

Am. & For. Power...... D 8.66 {D 8.96 {D 8.65 2,076 5Y%4—2% 354—2 2% Foreign exchange fluctuations and extreme capital 
leverage, plus large dividend arrears suggest re- 
capitalization. 

Si “ears D 2.00 D 1.17 D 1.03 559 2%4—14 3K%—1% 2 Diversification efforts appear to have halted down 
trend in earnings, but significant improvement re- 
mains to be demonstrated. 

Am. Mach. & Metals..... D 0.98 D 0.54 D 0.28 307 5U4—23% 54—2% 4 Trends of earnings are erratic. Long term outlook 
uncertain. 

D 0.08 gz 0.08 2D 0.03 3,009 7 —3% 5 Stock is an interesting speculation for recovery in 
earnings. Federal power projects may cooperate. 

{D 1.59 qD 0.80 qD 0.27 159 3 Handicapped by heavy fixed charges and apparently 

. unable to secure enough volume to make operations 
prefitable. 

tAuburn Auto ............ kD 1.73 D 1.65 D 0.96 228 6%4—2% 5%—-1% 3 Bankruptcy status and a weak trade position place 
shares in a highly speculative position. 

Austin Nichols ........... dD 2.08 dD 2.74 126 5¥g—2 37%4—2 2 Continuance of unsatisfactory earnings places shares 
in a highly speculative position. 

Boston & Maine.......... D23.95 394 444—-1Y% 44-1" 4 Topheavy capitalization, and inadequate working 
capital and earning power, place common in a 

weak statistical position. 

B’klyn & Queens Transit {fD 2.33 {D 2.12 800 234—1% 2 —1% 1% Stockholders may eventually receive about $3 a share 
under New York City’s Unification Plan. 

Budd Wheel ...........-. D 0.52 D 0.40 0.27 95 S%—3 5H%—3 5 Improving trends in the automotive field suggest 
some gain in earnings. 

Bush Terminal ........... D 0.52 D 0.21 D 0.04 519 34—-1%4 7%4—1 5 Since satisfactory earnings depend upon a high level 
of world trade, recent European developments hold 
uncertain implications. 

Butte Copper <.66s6.50005 *D 0.03 D 0.02 D 0.02 600 5 —2% 64—2% 5 Large development expenditures by Anaconda Cop- 


*Before depreciation and/or depletion. {In receivership. 


per must he repaid before any earnings accrue to 
Butte Copner. 


f—12 months to June 30. g—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to November 30. q—9 months. 


(Tabulation is concluded on page 26) 
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Status American Holders 


Canadian Securities 


TTAWA, seat of the govern- 
ment in 1858 and capital of the 
new Dominion in 1867, is today, more 
than ever before, the nerve center of 
Canada. And from its fine Gothic 
parliament buildings, close by the 
river that bears the city’s name, laws 
have recently come to remind Canadi- 
an citizens and their neighbors that 
the nation is at war. New taxes have 
already been approved (See FW, 
Oct. 4). Meanwhile, the recently cre- 
ated Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, with its broad powers over 
money and credit, has been issuing 
regulations designed to protect the 
financial economy of the Dominion. 
Affirming the economic interde- 
pendence of the world of today, the 
force of events in Canada has been 
felt in countries beyond its borders. 
This is particularly true of American 


citizens holding Dominion securities. 


In one way or another, every one of 
these individuals has been affected by 
the new legislation. At this point, 
moreover, the changes have naturally 
made for a measure of uncertainty as 
to the status of such holdings. Bear- 
ing in mind that the activities of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board are 
a thing constantly changing, rather 
than static, and that a number of its 
regulations are still subject to official 


Capital has been 
“locked in” by ex- 
change restrictions, 
but interest and divi- 
dend payments are 
continuing as before. 
Some factors in the 
current situation 


are clarified. 


interpretation, let us examine the 
position currently occupied by UV. S. 
owners of Canadian securities. 

The question of dividend payments 
is probably first in most minds. 
Here, a distinction may be observed. 
Table A shows that, of the better 
known companies, some have been 
making disbursements in Canadian 
funds while others have been paying 
in American dollars. In so far as 
the first group is concerned, distribu- 
tions are still being permitted without 
restriction. When the stockholder 
goes to change his dividend into U. S. 
dollars, however, he must absorb the 


discount on Canadian currency, which J 


is now around 11 per cent. This, of 
course, is in addition to the usual 5 
per cent tax deducted at the source, 
a measure which affects all Canadian 
companies whether they pay divi- 
dends in American or Canadian 
dollars. (Credit for this 5 per cent 
deduction is allowed to taxpayers 
when making their next U. S. Fed- 
eral return.) 

In the case of companies in the 
other group, application to make the 
customary distribution in American 
dollars must be made to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. So far, 
such application has turned out to be 
a formality, for permits have in- 
variably been granted. Therefore, 
the question of whether these units 
will continue to pay dividends in 
U. S. funds may well turn principal- 
ly on their ability to maintain their 
usual sources of dollar exchange. 
Since volume on this side of the bor- 
der accounts for a significant propor- 
tion of their respective sales totals, 
a number of Canadian companies 
(notably International Nickel) are in 
a good position in this respect. The 
general situation surrounding inter- 
est payments on Canadian obligations 
is essentially the same as for stocks. 


(Please turn to page 28) 


TABLE A—Dividend Status of 21 Canadian Stocks 


Bell Telephone of Canada................ 


Distillers-Seagrams 


Distillers-Seagrams, pfd. ...............-. 
Ford Motor of Canada, Ltd. “A”.......... 
Hollinger Consolidated Mines............ 


International Nickel] 


International Nickel, pfd.................. 


International Petroleum 


McIntyre Porcupine 


Walker (Hiram), pfd....................- 


Wright-Hargreaves Mines 


Note: Recent discount on Canadian dollars was around 11 per cent. 


TABLE B—Prices of 20 Listed Canadian Securities 
7— Dividends — 

Paid in Dollars Recent Quotations 
U.S. Canadian New York Canada 

sa = Bell Telephone of Canada................. 130 164 

x ae 39 50 

X Ford Motor of Canada, Ltd. “A”.......... 19 24 

X Hollinger Consolidated Mines............. 11 14 

re x 27 34 

x International Nickel 40 50 

ir X International Petroleum ................. 22 28 

X 35 44 

X Wright-Hargreaves Mines ............... 6% 8 
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Auto Parts Outlook Good 


The big “if” in this industry arises from the 
labor situation. Good earnings gains are 
indicated unless labor troubles spread. 


F THE first twenty automobile 

parts and accessory companies 
to issue September 30 reports, only 
two failed to show a substantial gain 
in earnings both for the nine months 
and the third quarter. One of the 
exceptions was Motor Products, 
which reported a loss equivalent to 
$1.04 per share for the September 
quarter, which compares with a third 
quarter deficit of 85 cents in 1938. 


Significant Case 


This case merits individual atten- 
tion because it reflects certain adverse 
factors which may crop out elsewhere. 
In the 1939 model year, Motor Prod- 
ucts lost a substantial amount of 
business to Briggs. It was able to 
regain this business (interior mould- 
ings for the Chrysler divisions) for 
the 1940 model year by bidding at a 
price representing a narrow margin 
of profit. The unsatisfactory record 
of the company since 1937 is the re- 
sult not only of adverse general busi- 
ness conditions in 1938, but also one 
of those important shifts in trade re- 
lationships which occasionally impair 
the earning power of auto parts man- 
ufacturers. Such shifts are not un- 
common in this industry. How- 
ever, the September quarter showing 
should be viewed in the light of addi- 
tional information which reveals a 
factor which may assume major im- 
portance in this field. 

Motor Products made its calcula- 
tions on the Chrysler contract on the 
basis of a high standard of operating 
efficiency. It was reported recently 
that the efficiency of workers in the 
company’s production departments 
had fallen substantially below the 
level which had been anticipated. 
Consequently, the narrow margin of 
profit which had been expected on 


this business has been more than 
wiped out, with the result that an in- 
creased volume of operations has pro- 
duced a larger deficit than that of the 
comparable period of last year. 

Since competitive factors have an 
important bearing upon the record of 
Motor Products, it is perhaps not en- 
tirely fair to place the major emphasis 
upon the productivity of labor in an 
explanation of the causes for the com- 
pany’s earnings slump. Nevertheless, 
the efficiency of labor may prove to 
be one of the more important con- 
siderations in estimates of the earn- 
ings possibilities of companies in the 
automotive and related fields, particu- 
larly if the unions’ use of the slow- 
down as a weapon for the enforce- 
ment of its demands against manage- 
ment is continued. 

From a short term viewpoint, at 
least, other tactics in labor warfare 
are certain to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the earnings of some con- 
cerns in the auto parts industry. The 
most disturbing aspect of the recent 
wave of strikes is the fact that all 
indications point to its being the early 
stage of an extensive drive by the 
CIO-UAW for a union shop in the 
motor industry. The lengthy strike 
at the plants of the Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corporation was settled early 
in October by the adoption of an 
ambiguous formula. The union’s 
claim that it represents the practical 
equivalent of the union shop does not 
seem to be very well substantiated. 
But this settlement does not neces- 
sarily afford a precedent for the rest 
of the industry. It has been hinted 
that the Administration exercised 
some pressure upon labor leaders be- 
cause of the danger that a longer tie- 
up in Bohn divisions manufacturing 
airplane parts would result in pro- 
longed delays in the completion of 
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—Finfoto 
important military aircraft contracts. 

At all events, the drastic effects of 
a long strike upon earnings are shown 
in Bohn Aluminum’s third quarter 
report, which reveals that net income 
slumped to 6 cents a share, which 
compares with 20 cents a share a year 
ago. The company’s earnings in the 
first half had shown a good recovery, 
amounting to 85 cents a share in con- 
trast with a deficit in 1938. 


Year-end Prospects 


Other parts manufacturers will 
make a disappointing showing for the 
fourth quarter, either because of 
strikes at their own plants or sus- 
pension of shipments to Chrysler, Cor- 
poration, unless the current labor 
difficulties are quickly solved. Borg- 
Warner, following settlement of a 
strike at its Warner Gear division, 
has recently been forced to suspend 
operations at its Long Manufacturing 
Company plants in Detroit. The usual 
relatively minor demands have been 
made by the union in this instance, 
but the union shop drive is evidently 
the chief motive. Sympathy strikes 
have been called at two additional 
Borg-Warner plants in Detroit and 
three at Muncie, Ind. 

Last week the Chrysler suspension, 
which had been complete in the pas- 
senger car plants since October 11, 
was extended to the Dodge truck di- 
vision. The Chrysler strike has al- 
ready forced curtailment of operations 
by several companies which depend 
heavily upon this manufacturer’s busi- 
ness, and more drastic effects are to 
be expected unless the present seem- 
ing impasse in negotiations can be 
broken. The large companies whose 
fourth quarter reports are likely to 
be most affected by the Chrysler tie- 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


and Opinions Listed Stocks 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS | 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, November 1, 1939 


American Home Products A 


Shares, now around 52, are con- 
servatively priced in relation to earn- 
ings and offer an attractive income 
(ann. div., $2.40; yield, 46%). Re- 
flecting rising consumer incomes and 
continued expansion of new prod- 
ucts, nine months’ net was equivalent 
to $3.83 per share, compared with 
$2.80 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. While funds may be re- 
quired for expansion purposes, it is 
likely that dividends (which are pay- 
able monthly) wili be placed on a 
more liberal basis. Compared with 
price-earnings ratios of past years, 
the stock seems underpriced. 


Bethlehem Steel C+ 


Potentialities as an industry and 
market leader justify retention of 
shares, now around 88 (paid and de- 
clared so far this year, $1.50). Re- 
cent third quarter report made it ob- 
vious that Bethlehem’s results are re- 
flecting the very high rate of ship- 
building activity. On an average 
ingot production rate of 70.1 per cent, 
for example, September quarter earn- 
ings equalled $1.10 per share. In the 
third period of 1936, when operations 
averaged 69.1 per cent, net was 
equivalent to 84 cents a share. This 
quarter did not have the benefit of 
anything approaching present ship- 
building activity, but it did have ma- 
terially higher prices. Company is 
understood to be operating at 100 
per cent, with incoming orders ex- 
ceeding capacity. (Also FW, Sept. 
13.) 


Bucyrus-Erie C+ 


Present positions in shares should 
be retained as a speculation in the 
“heavy industry” group; recent price, 
11. Although current backlog shows 
little change from the beginning of 
1939, considerable new _ business 


should be seen as a result of sharply 
increased mining activity. Company 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
excavating and related machinery. 
Returns from company’s half interest 
in Rushton-Bucyrus, Ltd., may be 
curtailed by exchange difficulties. 
Nevertheless, followers of the stock 
expect full year net to approximate $1 
per share. In 1938, per share profit 
amounted to 20 cents. 


Clark Equipment B 


Retention of shares is warranted as 
a speculation on trends in the auto- 
motive parts field; approx. price, 32 


. (paid and declared so far this year, 


$1.25). Current manufacturing 
schedules in this unit’s plants indicate 
a production rate of around 85 per 
cent of the peak level prevailing in 
1937. However, with commercial 
vehicle demand having taken a sud- 


den and marked upturn, a recent flood . 


of orders may send operations to ca- 
pacity within the near future. Clark’s 
customers include most of the lead- 
ing truck, bus and tractor builders. 
Nine months’ results equalled $2.55 
per share, contrasted with 39 cents 
in the like 1938 period. 


Commercial Solvents C 


Longer term growth prospects, to- 


Rating Changes 


‘Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Allen Industries.......... C to C+ 


Amer. Home Products...B+ to A 
Barber Asphalt.......... C toCt+ 
Century Ribbon ......... C toCt+ 
Chicago Mail Order...... C toC+ 
General Motors ......... B+ toA 
Hudson Bay Mining..... C to.C+ 
Manhattan Shirt ........ C+ to B 
Midland Steel Products..C+toB 
Nat’l Malleable .......... C toC+ 
Reliance Mfg. ........... C toC+ 


gether with cyclical potentialitics, 
warrant commitments in shares, re- 
cently quoted at 13. The new Walker 
management continues to get results 
with this manufacturer of chemicals, 
alcohol and whisky. In the Septem- 
ber period, for example, net reached 
the equivalent of 18 cents a share 
(compared with 6 cents in the like 
interval a year ago)—the best quar- 
terly profit in almost two years. Im- 
provement was general in all depart- 
ments of the business and sources 
close to the company state that cur- 
rent demand is so great that company 
has been forced to pro-rate orders. 
The chances continue to favor re- 
sumption of dividends within the near 
future. (Also FW, Sept. 20.) 


Consolidated Edison B 


At present prices, around 31, shares 
merit purchase for investment re- 
quirements (ann. div., $2; yield, 
6.4%). In line with expectations, 
revenues have continued to score 
year-to-year gains thus far in 1939. 
Net income has also gone ahead but 
increases have not been proportionate. 
The situation does not reduce to a 
matter of costs, for these have been 
kept under good control. Rather, it 
is explained by company’s sharp step- 
up in depreciation charges this year. 
In the first nine months of 1939, 
for example, some $18.2 million 
(or $1.59 per share) was deducted 
for depreciation account. This repre- 
sented an increase of around $5.4 mil- 
lion (or 47 cents a share) over the 
like period a year ago. (Also FW, 
Aug. 9.) 


Fairbanks, Morse C+ 


Cyclical and longer range prospects 
justify commitments in shares, now 
around 37 (declared 50 cents so far 
this year). After a lapse of more 
than a year-and-a-half, company re- 
stored dividends with a payment of 
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25 cents plus an extra of the same 
amount. Company has been reflect- 
ing increased Government demand for 
Diesel marine engines and equipment 
and stands to benefit from better con- 
ditions in the general industrial field. 
In the first six months, earnings 
equalled $1.20 per share, compared 
with 3 cents in the like 1938 period. 
Company’s wide range of yoanints 
enjoy a good reuptation. 


Freeport Sulphur B 


Stock is suitable for purchase as a 
cyclical speculation; approx. price, 34 
(indicated ann. rate, $1; declared 50 
cents extra this year). The fortuitous 
circumstance of war in Europe has 
turned out very well for this com- 
pany. For with a 90 per cent in- 
terest in Cuban-American Man- 
ganese, income from this subsidiary 
has been reflecting the sizeable diver- 
sion of business from foreign sources. 
As a matter of fact, the 50-cent ex- 
tra recently declared was a direct re- 
sult of earnings improvement inci- 
dent to present and projected sales of 
manganese—essential raw material in 


the manufacture of steel. (Also FW, 
Oct. 4.) 
General Motors A 


Leading industry status and re- 
covery possibilities justify purchase 
of shares, now around 54 (paid $2.25 
so far this year). Recent publication 
of third quarter results revealed net 
equal to 15 cents a share, compared 
with 7 cents in the like 1938 period. 
This, of course, was not representa- 
tive of company’s current—to say 
nothing of its previous—earnings 
pace. The September quarter, it 
must be remembered, was the period 
of model change-over activity ; more- 
over, this took place about a month 
earlier than usual. Nine months’ re- 
sults, at $2.39 per share contrasted 
with 73 cents, give a better idea of the 
profits trend. (Also FW, Oct. 18.) 


Packard 


Pioneers Again 


DDING tto its long record of 
pioneering in the field of motor 
car comfort, Packard now offers the 
first mechanical air-conditioning sys- 
tem for automobiles. With this new 
device, which is a standard, factory- 
installed, extra-cost accessory, air is 
dehumidified, filtered and circulated 
through the car at whatever tempera- 
ture required by the passengers. A 
simple adjustment causes the system 
to circulate filtered, warm air when- 
ever desired. 


General Printing Ink C+ 


Recently quoted at 9, commitments 
in stock may be considered for port- 
folios requiring additional speculative 
representation of a cyclical nature 
(paid 30 cents so far this year). 
Earnings of this unit have been mov- 
ing along pretty much as expected 
and estimates are that 1959 net will 
approximate $1 per share. Company 
is one of the two leading factors in 
the printers’ supply trade and normal- 
ly accounts for about one-half of 
total domestic magazine publishers’ 
ink requirements. Earnings record 
during the depression was better 
than average, while dividend pay- 
ments were continued without inter- 
ruption. 


General Refractories C+ 


Shares, now around 36, represent 
a suitable medium for sharing in cur- 
rent trends in the steel industry (paid 
25 cents so far this year). This sec- 
ond largest domestic producer of fire 
brick and other heat-resisting ma- 
terials is once again experiencing a 
strong cyclical demand for its prod- 
ucts. Beginning with the June period, 
quarterly earnings have been well 


above like 1938 results and current 
three months’ interval should be the 
year’s best. While company’s chief 
customer is the steel industry, other 
important outlets include the copper 
smelting, cement, glass and railroad 
companies. Additional dividends 
should be seen before the year-end. 


Pullman C+ 


Industry position and cyclical pos- 
sibilities justify inclusion of shares in 
well diversified lists; approx. price, 
36 (paid 75 cents so far this year). 
Pullman furnishes a good example of 
how the rail equipment picture has 
changed. In the third quarter this 
year, orders were received for almost 
3,000 cars, contrasted with a mere 
44 in the like period a year ago. Be- 
sides, substantial new business con- 
tinues in prospect. Sleeping car op- 
erations are now running in the black 
and this division should record fur- 
ther progress as consumer incomes 
extend their upward spiral. Financial 
position is excellent and dividends 


should follow earnings gains. (Also 
FW, Sept. 27.) 


U. S. Steel C+ 


Although statistically high in rela- 
tion to reported earnings, cyclical 
prospects warrant retention of shares, 
recently quoted at 74. An interesting 
feature of company’s third quarter re- 
port was the indication that, with 
prices and non-steel operations at cur- 
rent levels, earnings could be shown 
on the common with shipments at 
around 52 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ments averaged 54.6 per cent during 
the September period. Present ingot 
rate, however, is unofficially estimated 
very close to 90 per cent. Profit in 
the September quarter equalled 47 
cents a share—the best quarterly 
showing in around two years. Final 
three months’ results should be sub- 
stantially higher. (Also FW, Sept. 
13.) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Why Not 
Try It Here? 


From a foreign correspondent we 
learn that a prominent Danish news- 
paper carries on its front page this 
slogan: “Let’s think of something 
else.” Over in that tight little coun- 
try the train of thought is on the war 
just as it is here, much to the detri- 
ment of the people’s own domestic 
problems. The war will take care of 
itself, but the business of a ‘country 
can only be managed with a high de- 
gree of success when it receives un- 
divided attention. 

We also couid profit from this 
homely advice to “think of something 
else” instead of seeking every day to 
learn from the newspapers what has 
happened abroad. In the West, a 
newspaper has already subordinated 
war news to inside pages, feeling that 
its community has enough at home 
of a more constructive character to 
think and plan about. So it is all 
over the country. Stick to your own 
knitting, and the rest will take care 
of itself. 


Another Kind 
of Peace 


Indications are occurring more fre- 
quently denoting a tendency on the 
part of the Government toward closer 
cooperation with the utility industry. 
This is a peace prospect which should 
meet with hearty accord, for if it 
carries through, it means so much for 
our general recovery. The agreement 
negotiated between the Nebraska 
Power Company and the Loup River 
Public Power District represents a 
logical step toward a sensible co- 
ordination. That is but one sign of 
a closer understanding. We notice 
also in a Washington dispatch that 
the Administration has been in con- 
ference with the leaders of the utility 
industry concerning a plan for close 
cooperation for our own national de- 
fense, and that the industry is already 


working out such a procedure. This 
being the case, it is logical to assume 
that the Government will do its part 
in seeing to it that the industry is per- 
mitted to earn a fair profit—which is 
all it asks. 

Here is a peace that would elimi- 
nate that conflict of policies which has 
done so much in the last ten years 
in restricting the full development of 
the industry. It will remove the 
shadow of fear with which it has been 
beset and will make it unnecessary for 
the Government to appropriate in the 
future the many millions of dollars 
which could have been spent by the 
industry itself had it felt there was. 
a basis for a prolonged peace. 


The Simpler 
Way 


The employment of independent 
auditors familiar with the nature of a 
business—-in the opinion of Jerome 
N. Frank, Chairman of the SEC— 
would be the most practical way by 
which it would be possible to avoid 
doctored corporate balance sheets. 
Frank had in mind the McKesson & 
Robbins case when he made this sug- 
gestion. But I question whether it 
would provide a sure stop for such 
frauds, for if men want to be criminals 
they will always find some loophole. 

A simpler method would be a law 
which would make compulsory the 
election of some officer, designated by 
the Government, to look out for the 
interests of the small stockholder. He 
should be a competent auditor, who 
not only would sit in at each directors’ 
meeting, but would give his time to 
see that all departments of a business 
were honestly conducted. That of- 
ficer would have to receive his com- 
pensation from the stockholders, for 
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then he would be under no obligation 
other than to them. He would then 
be a free agent. 

Even this proposal has its limita- 
tions, for it could only apply to cor- 
porations with a sufficiently large 
number of shareholders. For small 
corporations it would turn out to be 
too burdensome. 


Was Rogers’ 
Worry 


The announcement that the Vir- 
ginian Railway was preparing to split 
its stock four-for-one before listing it 
on the New York Stock Exchange re- 
calls an interesting episode in its 
career. It goes back to the period 
when the road was a struggling prop- 
erty, and the outlook was far from 
promising. H. H. Rogers, the Stand- 
ard Oil magnate, had become inter- 
ested in it. He virtually owned the 
road, and at a time when it was a 
source of worry, for it was in a period 
when the financial situation was none 
too rosy. Money for its development 
was needed, but the public had no 
appetite for highly speculative enter- 
prises. 

But this canny oil man envisioned 
a bright future for the property 
and did not hesitate to pledge a 
large part of his fortune to raise the 
needed cash. This he did by person- 
ally guaranteeing the principal and in- 
terest of a large note issue which put 
the property in a comfortable finan- 
cial position. While all this is ancient 
financial history, it does tell the story 
that the pioneers of industry several 
decades ago had the courage and 
judgment to back their visions. 

Today the Virginian road is re- 
garded as among the best coal car- 
riers; it has recently earned as much 
as $16 a share and its stock is selling 
for more than $160. The success of 
the property also signifies how pre- 
mature has been the general impres- 
sion that it was about time to chant a 
burial service over the railroads. A 
good railroad can still prove to be a 
prosperous enterprise. 
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Although THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD devotes the greater part 
of its space and efforts to the field 
of investment for income, and 
longer term appreciation, it is 
realized that numerous readers 
are also interested in security 
trading. For the benefit of such 
persons this discussion (the third 
of three instalments) is being pre- 
sented. The views and conclu- 
sions expressed are, of course, 
solely those of the author him- 
self.—The Editors. 


HE “Reserve Trading Method” 

was actually tested in the market 
on American Smelting common and 
in a period of 21 days showed a gross 
profit of 7% points, equal to a net 
profit of 10.04 per cent on the aver- 
age capital invested, or at the rate of 
174.47 per cent per annum. But the 
market operator could not forego the 
temptation to take his profits on the 
original lot purchased. In other 
words, the “human error factor” 
came into play and while in this case 
it did not result in a loss, it prevented 
the operator from eventually realizing 
nearly three times the profits that he 
actually obtained. 


Scale Raised 


It will be noted that on May 9 the 
trading scale of two points was raised 
from the initial level of 40 to 43. 
This was accomplished by selling out 
at 43 the original lot bought at 40, 
and repurchasing it at 43, thereby 
netting a three-point profit. In other 
words, we commenced operations all 
over again at a level three points 
higher. This did not require a great 
deal of resolution since, when the 
scale was raised, the amount showed 
realized profits of 5 points. The 
reason the scale was raised was 
because, in the judgment of the oper- 
ator, “Smelters” seemed more likely 
to move into a higher trading range 
and the events bore out that opinion. 

It might well be asked why the 
scale was not again raised at 47 when 


the stock hit that level. Events after- 
wards showed that would have been 
the proper thing to have done, but 
hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight and the rapid advance from 38 
to 47 seemed too precipitous to be 
convincing. The tendency to raise 
the trading scale is, at times, very 
great and should be guarded against, 
as experience has shown that con- 
servatism pays best in the long run. 

Another question that arises is why 
it is necessary to sell out the first lot. 
Why not simply hold it and save a 
brokerage commission? ‘The answer 
is that if one buys a lot at 40 and 
another at 43, one is merely “buying 
on the scale up” and if one can con- 
sistently and successfully do that he 
does not need this or any other 
method. This method requires that 
the profit be actually taken. 

For let us assume that the stock is 
bought at 40 and then the scale is 
raised to 43 without taking the profit 
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Method 


By Barnard Powers 


Table II—Method Applied to Eight Leading Stocks 


Maximum 

Lots Period 

Bought Common Stock: 1939 
3 Am. Smelting & Refining.. 4/12—9/12 
5 Douglas Aircraft .......... 4/13—9/12 
4 El Paso Nat'l Gas.......... 4/4 —9/12 
4 Montgomery Ward ........ 4/13—9/12 
4 New York Central......... 4/12—9/12 


Trading Last tUnrealized 
Scale Profit Lotson Purchase Profits 
(Points) Taken Hand Price (Points) 
2 20 1 43 20 
5 27% 1 7644 14% 
3 29 1 73 3514 
1 % 1 34 3% 
bad | 17 +2 17 % 
2 264% 1 52 % 
1 10 1 15 5% 
2 32 1 42 2% 


“Increased to 2 points when trading scale was raised to 19. tSince reduced to one lot, bringing 


realized profits to 19 points. 


tClosing prices, as of September 12, 1939. 
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—Falcofoto 
on the stock bought at 40. Then let 
us assume that the stock reacts to 40. 


The account then would show as 

follows: 

Bought: Dr. 
$4,000 
4,300 

"$8,300 

Value—200 shs. @ 8, 


Now if the stock, bought at 40, was 
sold at 43 and repurchased at that 
price, and a second lot was bought 
when the price reacted to 40, the 
account would show as follows: 


Bought: Dr. ce: 
Sold: 
$4,300 
Bought: 
Value—200 shs. @ 40............... 
Nil Nil 


In short, if you increase the trading 
scale without taking the available 
profit, you not only sacrifice an insur- 
ance feature of the method, but you 
widen your trading range (39-45), 
thereby increasing the difficulty in 
registering profits. 


Eight Stocks 


This method of trading, as applied 
to eight leading stocks on the New 
York ‘Stock Exchange this year, is 
shown in Table II herewith. The re- 
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sults are as of the closing of the 
market on September 12. It might 
be inferred that the profits in this 
tabulation are chiefly due to the war 
boom market which set in early in 
September. That is largely true with 
respect to the last column of “Un- 
realized Profits,” but has little to do 
with the record of “Profits Taken,” 
the great bulk of which were accepted 
before the market began its upward 
rush. And in considering the value 
of this method, one should take into 
account only the profits actually rea- 
lized since no profit is a real profit 
until it is banked. 

This method hardly ever gets in at 
the bottom or out at the top any more 
than does the average market trader. 
But one also perceives that, if scrupu- 
lously followed, it forces the operator 
to get in near the bottom and out 


near the top, and that is as much as 
should reasonably be expected. More- 
over, it compels the operator to follow 
or adopt a course of action which 
everyone knows about and approves, 
but which hardly anyone ever fol- 
lows: namely, to buy on weakness 
and sell on strength. 


The advantages of the method, if 
faithfully followed are as follows: 


1. No attempt is made to forecast the 
market’s action. 

2. Accounts do not become “frozen” over 
long periods of time. 

3. Its risks are considerably less than 
those of customary trading. 

4. The “human error” factor is largely 
eliminated. 


While the method largely elimi- 
nates the “human error factor,” it 
does not dispense with the factor of 
sound judgment. A Wall Street 
millennium has not yet arrived. Care- 


ful judgment is still required in the 
following prerequisites : 

(a) Selecting the trading medium. 

(b) Determining the trading scale. 

(c) Deciding when to raise the trading 
scale. 

(d) Deciding when to close out the 
account. 

The greatest danger is that of per- 
mitting the individual’s own judgment 
to intervene when once the method is 
in operation. Great strength of char- 
acter is necessary to avoid this pitfall 
for, at times, the method will seem to 
be going against the soundest dictates 
of the mind. For the rest all the 
method requires is a reasonable de- 
gree of courage and patience. At 
times there will be a stretch of weeks 
or, perhaps, months when no trans- 
action is made, and then a series of 
profits will be registered in a few 
days. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XX XI[I—How to Interpret Market Action 


VER a long period of years, the 

stock market has undergone in- 
numerable rallies and declines of all 
conceivable degrees of scope and 
duration. It would seem logical to 
assume that close study of so vol- 
uminous a record would disclose 
enough similarities between a num- 
ber of comparable movements to en- 
able the experienced market tech- 
nician to recognize any particular 
market pattern as one which has oc- 
curred a number of times before, 
and to make his predictions accord- 
ingly. However, there are too many 
variables involved to lend any great 
weight of authority to forecasts made 
on this basis. In order even to ap- 
proach infallibility, the technician 
would be forced to wait for a move 
corresponding in direction, extent, 
duration, volume, market breadth and 
position in the major cycle with one 
or preferably several moves witnessed 
in the past—an obvious impossibility. 


Limited Guide 


Previous market action can, how- 
ever, be used as a guide to a limited 
extent. For example, it may be 
stated categorically that a rally or a 
decline during the course of which a 
large number of individual stocks are 
traded every day is less likely to meet 


an early reversal than one in which 
the market is much less broad. Simi- 
larly, a minor or intermediate move 
possesses considerably greater au- 
thority if accompanied by a large 
volume of trading than if share turn- 
over is desultory throughout. The 
trend of volume during the course of 
a move, and its magnitude as com- 
pared with that witnessed during the 
previous month or so, are the im- 
portant considerations. 

The normal volume pattern at an 
important turning point depends on 
the direction of the turn. Tops are 
usualiy established on large volume, 
often after an extended period during 
which stocks have fluctuated erratical- 
ly without making much progress on 
the upside. Conversely, volume is 
sometimes very small at the end of 
a long decline, indicating a sold out 
condition (as in July, 1932). This 
is undoubtedly the source of the old 
Wall Street adage, “Never sell a dull 
market’”—good advice when the ma- 
jor trend is upward, not so good dur- 
ing a bear market when periods of 
dullness usually occur only on tech- 
nical rallies. 

Another reversal pattern sometimes 
witnessed is the selling climax or 
(more rarely) the buying climax wit- 
nessed on a day of large volume when 
stocks continue in the direction of the 


previous move, then turn before the 
day is over and close practically un- 
changed from the prices of the day 
before. A good example of a selling 
climax was seen July 26, 1934; of a 
buying climax, September 8, 1932. 

A “line” or “trading range” is es- 
tablished when equity prices move in 
a narrow range over an extended 
period of time. The assumption is 
that the subsequent move will take 
place in the direction in which stocks 
first break out of this “line” but so 
many exceptions to this rule haye 
been witnessed that its value is ex- 
tremely doubtful. It may be stated 
with a fair degree of safety, however, 
that the longer prices remain in a 
trading range, the more extensive 
will be the move which does take 
place after it is broken. 


Major Trends 


The most important thing to re- 
member in attempting to interpret 
the action of the market is the direc- 
tion of the major trend. Inexperi- 
enced speculators are often confused 
by minor movements running in the 
opposite direction ; they are unable to 
see the forest for the trees. Indica- 


tions of technical weakness should be 
ignored during a bull market, since 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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The Market Outlook 


War has been “disappointing”, marketwise, and sev- 
eral domestic factors have held back prices. But on 
balance, prospects favor further price gains in future. 


HOSE who hold to the belief that business 

and corporate earnings over coming months 
will continue to improve, and those who are 
skeptical concerning the future, have been in 
about even balance, with the result that stock 
prices have remained in the narrow range which 
has persisted since the middle of last September. 
In the meantime, there have appeared a large 
number. of third quarter earnings statements, giv- 
ing eloquent testimony to the progress which 
has been registered during the past twelve months. 
And accompanying these earnings gains has 
been an impressive number of dividend increases 
and resumptions. 


N important reason for discouragement on 
the part of the speculative element is doubt- 

less to be found in the war situation. In the first 
place, the large orders by belligerents from this 
country that were envisaged eight weeks ago, 
have not materialized, and even a lifting of the 
arms embargo is not likely to mean much in the 
immediate future except that aircraft companies 
will be able to begin shipments of completed 
orders. In the second place, this war has so far 
been extremely quiet, by comparison, and thus 
the actual need for augmented supplies from this 
country has not developed. As a matter of fact, 
it would appear that the Allies’ strategy is one 
largely of blockade rather than spirited offensive 
with its widespread property destruction, and it 
may well turn out that the war of 1939 will pro- 
duce a far smaller amount of business for U, S. 
companies than did the war that started in 1914. 


F course, despite the current high rate of 
business’ activity, domestic factors have not 
been wholly favorable. The labor situation in the 
automobile industry has shown no sign of im- 
provement; on the contrary, observers would not 
be surprised if a settlement of the Chrysler strike 


were followed by new union demands upon other 
important manufacturers. And the agricultural 
picture is far from satisfactory because of drought 
conditions. (If it were not for the war, the 
drought would currently be headlined on the front 
pages of the newspapers.) Furthermore, there 
continues the general distrust of government 
policies with respect to prices and business profits 
(although these fears are probably exaggerated ). 
One bugaboo—the fear of excessive inventories— 
finds little support in the balance sheet figures 
which have recently appeared. The wave of buy- 
ing that so greatly accelerated the improvement 
in industrial activity occurred almost entirely in 
September. Yet the September 30 balance sheets 
of more than a score of companies which have 
published this information show inventories up 
an average of less than two per cent over the 
aggregate of a year ago. 


ONSIDERING all of the domestic factors, 

the indications are that business will con- 
tinue not far from current levels, and that what- 
ever recession develops in the first half of 1940 
will be of quite moderate proportions. The lack 
of speculative enthusiasm which has characterized 
the stock market has helped strengthen the struc- 
ture of the market itself, and suggests that little 
stock is being held in weak hands, ready to be 
liquidated at the first signs of an intermediate price 
correction. Thus there appears adequate basis 
for retention of the shares of soundly situated 
companies. Issues affording satisfactory incomes 
should be accorded first place in investment port- 
folios, with only minor representation in the “war 
babies” even by those who can afford to assume 
the greater risk entailed in such shares. The 
latter type of stock, incidentally, in recent weeks 
has turned in an even more drab performance 
than has the market as a whole—Written No- 
vember 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Rail Ownership: 


U. S. participation in the current war is not 
probable, but it is possible—and in the minds of 
many investors this has again raised the fear of 
government ownership of the railroads. But it is 
significant that a number of individuals who 
were formerly leading exponents of government 
ownership and operation, have over the past year 
or so revised their opinions on the matter. (Among 
these are Senator Wheeler and ICC member 
Eastman.) One reason for the change is the pres- 
ent size of the Federal debt, which would have to 
be increased 50 per cent or more if the roads were 
acquired. Rail operating costs would certainly 
be raised, and it is doubtful that operating earn- 
ings would be sufficient to carry the increased bur- 
den. As to wartime operation (not ownership), 
some of the emergency powers granted the Presi- 
dent during the World War have not been re- 
pealed, and government operation could probably 
be effected merely by executive order. Neverthe- 
less, it may be important to note that the industrial 
mobilization plan of 1936, as prepared by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, leaves opera- 
tion in the hands of the private rail managements. 
All in all, it would appear that on the basis of 
present facts, the threat of government opera- 
tion or control is exaggerated. (Details on 


page 3.) 


Canadian Issues: 


Despite Canada’s participation in the war, com- 
panies which heretofore have been making divi- 
dend payments in U. S. dollars to their U. S. 
stockholders, are continuing to do so (although 
of course changes can be effected at any time). 
Companies which had previously paid U. S. hold- 
ers in Canadian funds naturally are continuing this 
policy, and in these cases the U. S. resident ab- 
sorbs a loss of about 11 per cent of his income be- 
cause of the discount at which the Canadian dollar 
is quoted. But when it comes to U. S. holders 
selling their Canadian securities, complications 
arise. “Foreigners” cannot sell a security for cash 
in Canada. In some cases, switches from one 
Canadian issue to another are permitted. But 
as for buying here at the discounts from Canadian 
prices which are prevailing, and selling in Canada, 
even with the intention of maintaining a “frozen’’ 
credit against the time when the exchange situa- 
tion may return to normal, that is practically pro- 
hibited. Of course, U. S. holders who wish to 
dispose of their Canadian securities can do so in 
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the U. S. markets, but sales will not bring the 
same prices as are being quoted in Canada for the 
same issues. (Details on page 8.) 


New Building: 


Another government plan has been evolved to 
stimulate the new construction industry. This 
time, the drive is to be made on homes costing 
$2,500 or less, the purchaser either making no 
down payment or one of a couple of hundred dol- 
lars to cover cost of the lot. Under the plan, FHA 
would guarantee (up to 100 per cent) loans for 
“modernization” of the building lot by means of 
erecting a building thereon. Private lenders 
would then furnish the money, and be insured 
against loss. Plans and specifications for the new 
houses are being prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, calling for materials approved by the 
Bureau of Standards. Expected date the new 
scheme will be announced is November 17, at a 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce construction con- 
ference. One of the difficulties of engineering a 
building boom has been that home costs have been 
out of the reach of small wage earners, making 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year. This plan may well take 
hold with that class of potential home owners, and 
thus further the improvement in construction vol- 
ume which got under way several years ago. 


Variety Chains: 

Sales volume of limited price variety chain 
stores has recorded very substantial gains in the 
last several months, and further progress is an- 
ticipated as public purchasing power expands. 
The average unit in this field has not only done a 
larger amount of business in every month of 1939 
than in the comparable period of the previous 
year, but has also bettered 1937 results in five of 
the nine months for which reports are available. 
Furthermore, the pace of the improvement is 
steadily increasing. Since almost a third of the 
industry’s sales is normally made in the last 
quarter, a number of units should be able to set 
new sales records this year. Higher costs will pre- 
vent earnings from fully duplicating this perform- 
ance, but profits should be substantial. (Details 
on page 6.) 

Market Opinion: Variety chain shares are rea- 
sonably valued at present levels in relation to ex- 
pected 1939 earnings. Present holdings of the 


better situated units should be retained, and new 
purchases of selected issues are warranted. 
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Auto Accessories: 


Twenty autemobile parts makers have already 
reported for the third quarter, and of these eight- 
een showed substantial earnings gains over the 
levels of the same year-ago period. In the case of 
both exceptions, the reason for lack of earnings 
improvement is found in labor difficulties. This 
is a factor which continues to hang over the in- 
dustry, threatening its prospects for satisfactory 
profits during the months ahead. In fact, some 
of the units whose earnings reports so far this 
year have been quite encouraging, seem destined 
to make an unfavorable showing for the final quar- 
ter because either of strikes in their own plants, 
or the stoppage of work at the Chrysler plants. 
(Details on page 9.) 

Market Opinion: Auto accessory shares ordi- 
narily hold impressive profit possibilities, but 
present holders (as well as purchasers) run the 
risk of a further spread of labor troubles and its 
effect on earnings and market prices. 


Switch: 


Goodyear Tire $5 preferred has recently been 
quoted around 98 to 100, approximately the prices 
at which the issue was first included in the recom- 
mendations of Page IV. -Although it currently 
appears that the dividend on this issue is in no 
particular danger, the stock has lost some of its 
profit potentialities. In the first place, about half 
of the company’s revenues come from outside this 
country, and the war is quite likely to result in 
increasing exchange difficulties. Thus, while con- 
tinuing their operations, properties abroad may 
not find it possible to remit earnings to this coun- 
try. Secondly, the tire price outlook is not entire- 
ly satisfactory. Although the recently announced 
price “reductions” amount to little more than 
recognition of the fact that list prices were not 
being observed anyway, increases would have been 
more logical inasmuch as the companies doubtless 
will soon be paying higher prices for raw ma- 


terials as existing supplies purchased at low cost 
run out. Thus, a switch from Goodyear preferred 
to another issue in the same list would appear a 
prudent move. The stock is being dropped this 
week. 


Corporate Earnings: 


Based on the 257 reports which have so far 
appeared for the third quarter, operations returned 
profits of 68 per cent higher than those of the same 
1938 period. The fourth quarter of last year wit- 
nessed a materially higher level of operations than 
did the July-September period of the same year. 
Thus when final quarter results for 1939 appear 
they will be compared with a higher base, but just 
now there is good indication that comparisons will 
be pretty nearly as favorable as those now being 
made. It is an encouraging fact that earnings im- 
provement is so widespread. Of almost 400 in- 
dustrial earnings reports for various periods to 
appear in October, gains were shown by more 
than 300. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Tire Industry—Running at boom-time levels (al- 
though price situation could be improved). 

Railroad Income—Continues to gain sharply over 
year-ago levels. 

Bank Loans—Commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural loans extend expansion. 

Steel Output—Reaches 22-year high. 


Neutral Factors: 
Utility Integration—SEC may open hearings with- 
in near future. 


Washington—Administration’s neutrality legisla- 
tion passes Senate; now in House. 


Negative Factors: 
Steel Shortage—Hampers manufacturing schedules 
in number of plants, particularly parts producers. 


Strike Situation—New plant closed in Chrysler 
dispute. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 


and principal : 
For income: 


Champion Paper deb. 434s, ’50. 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, *43.... 
Great Northern gen. 5s, °73.... 
Pennsylvania R.k. deb. 4%s, ’70 
Utah Power & Lt. Ist 5s, "44... 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ’52 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ’47 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s, 52 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 314s, 52 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, 48 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

pony. Geb: 46, 4B. 


Recent Current 
Price Yield 
104 4.57% 
100 5.00 
89 = 5.62 
6517 
101. 4.95 
110 3.64% 
92 4.34 
100 4.50 
113 
112. 2.68 
111 3.60 


106 
105% 
102% 
105 
102% 


101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 


investment purposes for income. 


Recent 

Price 
Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 104 
Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 104 


Walgreen Drug 44% cum.(w.w.) 92 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl.*A’ 102 


For Profit: 


Call 
Yield Price 
5.77% 105 
110 
4.89 107% 
6.86 115 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
appreciation are combined in these issues. 


Recent 


Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio$4non-cum. 92 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
@Goodyear Tire $5 cum. cony.. 98 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. cony. 58 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 83 
Youngstown Sheet&T.54%% cum 90 


Call 

Yield Price 
4.34% 107% 
5.77 481% 
5.15 110 
6.04 100 
4.82 Not 
6.11 105 


@—Removed from list this week; see Page III. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- 

Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 
Amer. Home Products.. 52 $2.40 
68 3.25 
Bristol-Myers ......... 51 2.40 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 85 5.00 
Continental Insurance... 37 1.80 
Corn Products ......... 62 3.00 
First National Stores... 46 2.50 
General Foods ......... 45 2.00 


Indi- Annual 
cated — Earnings — 
Yield 1937 1938 
4.6% $3.88 $3.75 
4.8 
5.1 14.71 14.69 
4.7 3.21 3.25 
5.8 
4.8 2.73 287 
48 2.52 3.18 
5.4 x3.14. x3.38 
4.4 1.75 2.50 


Divi- Indi- Annual 

Recent derds cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Ee 42 $2.40 5.7% $2.95 $2.81 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 99 5.00 5.5 6.35 6.09 
Louisville G. & E. “A”. 19 1.50 7.9 1.96 1.99 
Melville Shoe ......... 63 24.00 26.3 4.56 3.59 
National Distillers ..... 24 2.00 83 3.86 3.85 
Pacific Lighting ....... 47 3.00 64 4.10 418 
Sterling Products ...... 7s gap 54 5.29 5.10 
Union Pacific .......... 101 6.00 5.9 6.15 6.62 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x--Fiseal years ended March 3i, 1939 and 1938. z—Based 
on recent increase in quarterly dividend rate to $1. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occuping the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 
are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. 


Included 


herein are representatives of a number of companies which, although principally dependent upon domestic trends, 
should derive some earnings benefit from prolonged warfare. . 


Annual 


Divi- 


Recent dends 
STOCKS Price 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 42 $1.50 
American Brake Shoe.. 51 1.00 
Amer. Car & Foundry.. 37- 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 33 0.45 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 42 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 88 oe 
Climax Molybdenum ... 48 2.20 
Consol. Coppermines... 9 0.25 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 30 1.00 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 38 1.00 
FE] Paso Natural Gas... 40 2.00 


+—Before depletion. 
October 31 


(18) 


— Earnings — 
1937 1938 

$4.42 $1.44 
4.01 1.03 
xD2.12 xD6.15 
2.09 0.91 
4.70 D0.23 
7.64 D0.70 
3.19 D0.08 
2.85 3.12 
0.32 0.20 
1.71 3.11 
24.25 22.43 
3.43 1.53 
3.00 3.30 


Divi- 


Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 12 a 
Kennecott Copper ..... 40 $1.75 
Lima Locomotive ...... 34 eS 
Montgomery Ward .... 55 1.50 
Motor Wheel .......... 17 0.40 
National Gypsum ...... 12 
Newport Industries .... 15 
Paraffine Companies... 45 2.00 
Pennsylvania R.R....... 25 0.50 
Square D Company.... 27 0.75 
Superheater ........... 29 0.6214 
Texas Corporation .... 48 2.00 


Timken Roller Bearing 49 1.00 


t--Fiscal years ended June 30, 1938 and 1939. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30. z- 


Annual 
—- Earnings —— 
1937 1938 
$3.39 D$3.11 
74.60 42.10 
4.83 D3.26 
3.41 3.50 
2.11 0.73 
0.33 0.49 
2.22 D0.09 
$2.44 42.80 
2.07 0.84 
2.15 0.38 
3.09 1.17 
2.31 0.51 
5.02 2.15 
4.49 0.59 


12 months ended 
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Larketwise and Otherwise 


1A the written word, opinion, in Wall Street was 

punctuated with “ifs” and “buts” last week. But in 
so far as the spoken word was concerned, there was a 
noticeable increase in bearishness. The reasons? Well, 
talk seemed to concentrate on three things: industrial 
production, cost-price relationships, and taxes. The first 
was “above normal” and hence “bad” ; the second showed 
distortion, and therefore “profit margins would vanish” ; 
and finally, new taxes would “eat up whatever corpora- 
tions managed to earn anyhow.” 


O THOSE who have been close to financial mar- 

kets for any appreciable length of time, this sort of 
talk is an old story. It springs, essentially, from wish- 
ful thinking and grows on opportunistic reasoning, some 
of it rather amusing in character. The current arguments 
will illustrate. Because business activity has recovered 
sharply, some traders are disturbed. But the fact of the 
matter is that the “heavy industry” character of the pres- 
ent rise is just what the country had been hoping for. 
As for cost-price relationships, these are not particularly 
unfavorable at the present time. Besides, adjustments 
will be made when necessary ; as compared with the past, 
these will differ only in degree. Respecting the last point, 
it is highly doubtful whether additional taxes will be 
levied, particularly in view of the 1940 elections. 


OME of the bears took an almost ridiculous tack. 
One, for example, seized quite mournfully upon the 
recent smart expansion of commercial-industrial loans. 
For the nation at large, these have increased some $250 
million on balance over the past ten weeks. But to point 
to this rise—a natural and indubitably healthy one—as a 
destructive factor, would appear to require an imagina- 


tion bordering on the fantastic. It would be just as 
logical for a farmer to exert every effort with a needed, 
but difficult, planting job and then, upon seeing some 
real results, conclude that it never should have been done 
in the first place. 


HOSE who feel that the market is in for a drop may 

eventually be borne out. But the chances are that 
they will witness only a short-term swing on the down- 
side, for the longer term fundamentals are constructive 
despite the efforts of some traders to “copper” their im- 
plication. The obvious reasons for a near-term decline 
would appear to revolve around one or more oi the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) general disappointment over failure 
of the list to penetrate new high territory after two 
abortive attempts; (2) an unexpected snag in the course 
of the Administration’s neutrality legislation as it runs 
the House gauntlet; (3) a general increase in present 
strike activities, now concentrated in Chrysler plants; 
and (4) a growing conviction on the part of “war 
babies” enthusiasts that the conflict abroad is apocryphal 
-—in other words, “phoney.” 


EGARDING the present market, it has been pointed 
out that it is acting similarly to that of the early part 
of 1915. At that time, the familiar industrial average 
held within the 54-58 zone for three months, then broke 
away into a rapid advance to the 73 level late in April. 
It may well be that, after expected approval of the Neu- 
trality Bill, stocks will make a delayed recognition of 
the possibilities inherent in cash-and-carry trade with the 
belligerents. So far, this has been discounted pretty 
thoroughly in most individuals’ minds, but not in the 
market as a whole-—IWritten, November 1. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending October 31, 1939 


Shares -—Price—“~ Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright 353,100 8% 93% + 1% 
North American Aviation.. 170,200 271% 2714 + 4% 
General Motors ........... 133,300 5434 54% — \% 
United States Steel......... 110,200 765% 74% — 2% 
New York Central.......... 102,800 21% 21% — &% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 92,800 205% 20% — ¥% 
Aviation Corporation ...... 82,700 7 7% + k& 
Bendix Aviation 78,600 31 32% + 1% 
Republic Steel 59,000 27% 26% — 
Paramount Pictures ....... 58,000 83% 85% + % 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 57,500 3034 31 + 4% 

International Nickel ....... 57,500 3914 401% + 1 


Shares ——Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Greyhound Corporation .... 56,000 17% 173% + k& 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 55,200 714 7% ee 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 50,900 91% 89 — 2% 
American Radiator ........ 48,400 114% 105% — 3% 
United Amcerait 47,100 4714 47% — 
Consolidated Edison N. Y.. 46,200 313% 31% — \% 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 45,900 91 89% 
General Electric ........... 44,300 41% 40 — 1% 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 43,700 26% 25354 — % 
Martin (Glenn L.)......... 43,600 41% 41 — k 
Consolidated Aircraft ...... 43,300 30% 
Southern ........... 42,800 17% 16% — % 
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Aluminum Company of America 


: Earnings and Price Range (AA) 
Data revised to November 1, 1939 = NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 

Incorporated: 1888, Pennsylvania. Office: 150 eee 
801 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 100 
meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number 50 
of stockholders (December 31, 1938): Pre- 0 
ferred, 5,074; common, 3,329. 7s im $16 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $24,000,000 SS $8 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 0 

shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $8 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,472,625 shs 1931 ‘32 33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: The sole U. S. producer of virgin aluminum. Com- 
pany, a complete vertically integrated organization, obtains its 
raw material (bauxite ore) from properties in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia and Dutch Guiana, $. A. While originally a 
producer of aluminum ingois, company is now primarily a 
fabricator of aluminum products. Owns 9.85% of the voting 
stock of Niagara Hudson Power. 

Management: Aggressive and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $42.1 million; cash, $3.7 million; marketable securities, 
$22 million. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of 
common, $27.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common steck has never paid a dividend. 
Preferred payments irregular in recent years; arrears amounted 
to $2.25 a share as of October 1, 1939. 

Outlook: With price of aluminum at relatively low and 
stable levels, volume will continue as the chief determinant 
of profits. Production from scrap is a factor of uncertainty. 

Comment: Preferred and common stocks are essentially 
speculative and noted for their volatile market action. 


one PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1935 1936 937 1938 1939 
*Earned per share. Dee psi. 38 $0.55 $8.65 $13.29 $5.13 
Price Range: a 
High 96 85% 95 161 177 129% 7141% 
37 43 32 87 72% 58 7 90 


*B fore profit or loss on retirement of preferred stock. To November 1, 1939. 


Electric Bond & Share Company 


Earnings and Price Range (EBS) 
Data revised to November 1, 1939 100 -—ew YORK CURE EXCHANGE] 
Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a con- i ie. _| 
solidation. Office: 2 Rector Street, New 40 PRICE RANGE 
York City. Annual meeting: Second Wed- | 
nesday in October. Number of stockholders 20 Oo 
(April 15, 1939): $6 preferred, 19,786; $5 0 rod 
preferred, 5,187; common, 88,878. i | $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE $1 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. .-1,155,655 shs 0 
cPreferred stock $5_cum.. 300,000 shs 1931 °33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1938 


*With the consent of a majority 
issues are callable at $110; 


of the outstanding 
no par value. 
Business: Owns about 43% of common and 82% of 2nd pref. 
stock of Amer. & Foreign Power; has substantial holdings of 
stocks and other securities of Elec. Pr. & Lt., Amer. Pr. & Lt., 
Natl. Pr. & Lt., Amer. Gas & Elec. and United Gas Corp. 
Management: Under men cf many years experience. 
Financial Position: Strong for this type of enterprise. Net 
working capital September 30, 1939, $18.2 million; cash, $10.9 
million; marketable securities, $9.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of common, $76.44 per share. 
Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly 
quarter since issuance in 1929-1930. On the common, stock 
dividends from July 15, 1929, to January 16, 1933; none since. 
Outlook: Integration and refinancing may prove more im- 
portant than the penalties of the Utility Act. 
Comment: Market status of the stocks reflects uncertainties 
as to the ultimate effects of integration upon the equities. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


common stock, both preferred 


each 


fear’ 
ended: Mai. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 Total Price Range 
$0.08 $0.02 $0.03 $0.08 0.21 None 23%4— 6 
0.02 0.04 0.02 0.08 0.16 None 20%— 3% 
0.01 0.01 0.06 0.09 0.17 None 27 —15% 
0.07 0.08 0.09 0.19 0.43 None 28%— 5% 
0.01 0.04 0.04 0.09 0.18 None 15%— 4% 
D 0.01 0.11 0.05 see - tNone t12%— 6% 


*Previous to 1931 earnings were reported on a 12 months basis. 
tTo November 1, 1939. 


tIn common stock. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (FMC) A 
Incorporated: 1911, Canada (originally or- 40 -—NEWYORK CURB EXCHANGE 
ganized, 1904). Office at Windsor, Ont. 30 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. 20 
Number of stockholders (August 26, 1939): 10 > 
Both classes, 19,486. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
*Class A common stock 

1,588,960 shs 2 
*Class common stock $4 
70,000 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33°34 °35 "36 °37 1938 


*Class A and Class B rank equally except 
that voting power is restricted to B_ stock. 


Business: The company has exclusive manufacturing and 
selling rights for all “Ford” products, notably “Ford,” “Mer- 
cury,” “Lincoln-Zephyr” and “Lincoln” automobiles, “Ford” 
trucks and “Fordson” tractors in practically all of the British 
Empire, except the British Isles. 

Management: Closely associated with Ford Motor Co. (U. S.) 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $16.9 million; cash, $5.1 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value 
of combined A and B stocks, $21.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Large disbursements made on old $100 
par stock for many years to and including 1927. Resumed on 
no par stock in 1930. Omitted in 1932. Irregular payments to 
late 1936 when shares were placed on $1 annual basis. 

Outlook: Over the long term, profits will depend upon the 
company’s ability to improve its trade position in Canada and 
newer export markets. 

Comment: The nature of the company’s business and the 
international situation place shares in speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD Sanes OF A STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 932 


193 1933 1934 1936 937 1938 1939 
*Earned per share.. D$0.37 $1.13 sit $2.02 27 $1.96 
Dividends paid ...... None 1.0 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 +$0.75 
Price Range: 
EE. sseeeeeesonnes 15 19% 28% 32% 283% 29% 24 + 23 
Low ebneetenesaents 5 4% 15 23% 19 14 14% 714% 


*On combined A and B stocks. {To November 1, 1939. 


United Stores Corporation 


, Earnings and Price Range (UDS) 


K CURB EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE _ 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in May. Number 
of stockholders (May 1, 1938): Preferred, 
1,033; class A, 10,378; common (v.t.c.) 
8,840. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. conv. oem —$12 
101, 495 shs 1931 ‘32 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
7Class A $4.20 conv. 5 -915,979 shs 
Common (50c 504,233 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Redeemable at $115 end accrued dividends. Convertible 
share. tRedeemable at $75 per share and accrued dividends. Convertible into common 
share for share. Non-cumulative as to dividends except that if earned in any fiscad 
year, they must be paid in full before any further payments are made on the common. 


into common share for 


Business: A holding company having the controlling in- 
terest in McCrory Stores Corp. and McLellan Stores Co. Also 
holds more than 63% of the outstanding stock of Tobacco. 
Products Corp. (Del.) which is to be liquidated. 

Management: Represents impertant investment interests. 

Finanical Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital 
deficit December 31, 1938, $329,815; cash, $106,327. Working 
capital ratio: 0.24-to-1. Book value of $6 preferred stock, 
$102.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. As of September 30, 1939, preferred 
arrears were $19.50 per share. No payments on common. 

Outlook: Earnings depend upon dividends received from the 
two chain store affiliates, which are in a satisfactory position, 
but have relatively limited possibilities for future growth. 

Comment: The speculative status of the stocks reflects heavy 
overcapitalization in relation to present and future income. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF regan 


Years en led Dec. 31: 1932 1935 1934 1935 1936 1937 138 1939 

Deficit per share..D$7.93 D$7.99 D$8.26 D$8.95 D$8.46 D$7.36 psi 72 *D$4.10 
Price Range: 

% 2 1% 1% 1% 1% 9/16 +7/16 

% 3% % 5% 3/16: % 3/16 


*6 months ended June 30. To November 1, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


General 
Mills’ 
Chairman 
James F. 
Bell 


ON ofa 
Philadel- 
phia merchant 
miller. 
—B.&S. Went west 
with his family at the age of ten 
when his father became president of 
the old Washburn Crosby Company 
at Minneapolis. . . . Graduated from 
the University of Minnesota (B.S.). 
. . . Started working for Washburn 
Crosby in 1901, advancing by degrees 
to the vice-presidency in 1917, when 
he left to become a dollar-a-year man 
for the Government during the World 
War—served as chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration and later a treasurer of the 
Sugar Board (French Legion of 
Honor and Belgian Order of the 
Crown). . . . Became president of 
Washburn Crosby in 1925 and on 
the formation of General Mills in 
1928 was elected president, becoming 
chairman of the board in 1934... . 
In 1925 he was in command of the 
assets of Washburn Crosby, amount- 
ing to $25.5 million; last year Gen- 
eral Mills’ assets totaled $60 million. 
Primary outside interests: the fur- 
thering of industrial research and the 
study of transportation problems. 
Hobby: education of youth (member 
of the State Board of Regents). 
Father : three sons and one daughter. 


Commercial 
Credit’s 
Chairman 
A. E. 


Duncan 


ENTUCKY 

_ born, son 
of a farmer. 
... Final edu- 
cation: Louis- 
ville Male High School. . . . Started 
career as a bank clerk in Louisville 


at a salary of $15 per month... . 
Organized own insurance firm in 
Crestwood, Ky., in 1900 and later 
served as agent for several insurance 
companies. . . . Founded the Com- 
mercial Credit Company in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1912, becoming its first presi- 
dent; elected chairman of the board 
in 1916, the position he has held 
since. .. . In 1912 the company had 
total assets, represented by a paid in 
capital of $600,000; total assets now 
aggregate $230 million, and in the 
past five years the company’s gross 
receivables have averaged over $600 
million annually. Primary outside in- 
terest: the building of a memorial 
chapel and the beautifying of a coun- 
try cemetery on a site surrounding a 
plot where he first attended school in 
Kentucky—the Chapel is non-sec- 
tarian and dedicated for the free use 
of the community. Favorite sport: 
fishing. Father: one daughter. 


Household 
Finance’s 
President 

B. E. 


Henderson 


NOTHER 
blue grass 
farmer’s son— 
a product of 


Louisville, Ky. 


per 
. .. Attended public school and grad- 


uated from the Louisville High 
School. . . . Began business career in 
1907 as an investigator of personal 
loans for the Mackey Finance System 
in Louisville—promoted to branch 
manager at Pittsburgh in 1912, and 
traveling supervisor in 1913.... 
Elected vice-president of Household 
Finance (Chicago) in 1925 and presi- 
dent in 1933... . In 1925 the com- 
pany made less than 90,000 loans 
totaling $12.7 million; last year 662,- 
997 loans were made, the gross ag- 
gregating $111.6 million. Outside in- 
terest: athletics (member of several 
athletic clubs in the Middle West). 
Favorite sports: golf and _ fishing. 
Father: one daughter. 
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SuccessFuL advertisers to- 
day recognize the importance of 
directing their sales messages to 
men with money. Vast sums 
are spent by many of them to 
determine in advance of their 
advertising those who can afford 


to buy their products. Broad, 
far-reaching surveys and inten- 
sive research are frequently em- 
ployed to obtain the desired 
information. 


@ With these thoughts in mind, 
consider the ready-made “money 
market” that is available to you 
through the advertising pages of 
The FINANCIAL WORLD. 


@ A breakdown of the circula- 
tion of this 37-year-old national 
investment and business weekly 
reveals some interesting statis- 
tics on this subject. It shows, 
for example, that by far the 
great majority of The FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’s 90,000 readers 
are executives and officials, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, brokers, 
bankers and others with incomes 
in the higher brackets. 


@ Whatever your products may 
be—whether steel or hardware, 
automobiles or air-conditioning 
equipment, typewriters or 
thumbtacks, or anything else 
that “men with money” use and 
can buy—your sales message in 
The FINANCIAL WORLD 
will be sure to reach a highly 
receptive audience. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


o!. 72. No. 19 


4 


Bon 


Digest 


ITH the exception of an early 

advance in Governments and 
rallies in some sections of the foreign 
list, notably Italian and South Ameri- 
can issues, the bond market was rela- 
tively lacking in interesting features. 
The high grade corporation bond list 
continued to show strength but, with 
few exceptions, speculative issues in 
the rail and other groups encountered 
more selling than the market could 
readily absorb, and prices for sec- 
ond grade and defaulted obligations 
trended lower. 


New Jersey Railroads 


The filing of a petition for reor- 
ganization under Section 77 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey failed to 
create much of a stir in the bond mar- 
ket. The Jersey Central bonds de- 
clined only slightly, since the action 
scarcely came as a surprise. This 
road’s bonds had sold at low levels 
since the July interest default, and 
for a long time prior thereto the mar- 
ket had recognized the probability of 
reorganization. The notice given by 
the New Jersey attorney general that 
he would apply to the State Supreme 
Court for an order requiring immedi- 
ate payment of unpaid balances on 
taxes for 1932 and 1933 precipitated 
the reorganization move, which had 
been under consideration for some 
time. 

Lehigh Valley bonds held better 
than the rest of the speculative rail 
market, the tax situation having been 
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offset by announcement of substantial 
awards by the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland explosion 
damage suits in which the railroad 
was one of the major claimants. The 
Lehigh Valley and the other New 
Jersey railroads will continue to work 
for a settlement, but the legislative 
situation in the state offers little hope 
of success with respect to the 1933 
taxes. It is believed that this road, 
the D., L. & W., and others will be 
able to raise sufficient cash to prevent 
the foreclosure of tax liens. Pay- 
ments on the deferred tax liabilities 
for 1934 and later years may be post- 
poned for some time, as litigation on 
these claims is still in the courts. 
However, unless the New Jersey rail- 
roads can obtain a high court ruling 
more favorable than that on the 1932- 
1933 assessments, or effect a com- 
promise, further financial problems of 
a pressing nature will arise in the 
future. This is one of several factors 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount 
(City of, Belgium) 
mans Creek Gas Co. Ist C 
Brown (W. P.) & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. & Brown Bros. 
Land & Lumber Co. gen. 


Canada Foundries & Forgings, 

Ltd. Ist 6s, 1942.......... Entire Feb. 2,40 
Clarks Ferry Bridge Co. Ist 

—— Brewing Co. Ist 4s, 

Entire Oct. 9,'39 
Cuba of) sugar 

stab. sec. 5%s, 1940....... 588,380 Dec. 1,39 
Davis Investment Co. (De- 

troit) 1st 3/5s, 1940...... Entire Nov. 1,39 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 4s, 

500,000 Dec. 1,°39 
French National Mail Steam- 

ship Lines extl. 6s, 1952.. 221,000 Nov. 1,°39 


Supply Corp. 6s, 


Redemption 
Issue Amount i 
Gordon-Pagel Co. of Delaware 
Ist A 6s, due to 1944.... $71,000 Dec. 1,°39 
Kinzua Lumber Co. Ist 6s, 
80,000 Nov. 1,'39 
Mississippi River Power Co. 
151,500 Jan. 1,'40 
Morristown & Erie Railroad 
10,000 Nov. 22,°39 
National Acme Co. Ist 4%s, 
New York Power & Light 
Corp. Ist 4%s, 1967....... Entire Nov. 30,'39 
New York Railways Corp. 
prior lien A 6s, 1958...... 41,000 Jan. 1,°40 
Pernsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corp. conv. 
381,000 Dec. 15,'39 
Port Henry Light, Heat & 
Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946. Entire Feb. 1,'40 
United States Cold Storage 
Co. Ist R.E. 6s, 1945. 72,500 Jan. 1,°40 


U States Steel ‘orp. 
459,500 Dec. 1,’°39 

West ‘Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. ist 4%s, 1952......... 325,000 Dec. 1,'39 


which raise doubts as to the pros- 
pects for a lasting recovery in this 
group, although current traffic gains 
have materially improved the inter- 
mediate term outlook. 


Associated Gas Bonds 


The various debenture bonds of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 
which have been maintained on an 
interest paying basis up to the present 
time declined quite sharply last week 
on the announcement of the terms of 
an integration plan submitted to the 
SEC. The bonds had been selling 
in the 40s, an advance of about 50 
per cent from the 1939 lows, which 
had apparently been predicated partly 
upon expectations of a favorable out- 
come of settlement of tax and other 
controversies between the company 
and the Government. However, the 
proposed térms of the integration 
plan were not such as to arouse much 
enthusiasm among Associated Gas 
debenture holders. The plan of 
simplification of the corporate struc- 
ture of the Associated system contem- 
plates the elimination of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, with 
the Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration emerging as the top holding 
company. Holders of the debentures 
of the Company would be entitled to 
receive preferred stock of the Cor- 
poration on the basis of one share for 
each $100 principal amount, but 
would have the option to exchange 
their holdings for an equal principal 
amount of the income debentures of 
Associated Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion due in 1978. The latter exchange 
would involve a reduction in stated 
interest rates, and the acceptance of a 
contingent interest bond in the place 
of a fixed interest obligation. 


World’s Fair Debentures 


Although it was generally conceded 
that the New York World’s Fair of 
1939 was an outstanding ‘“‘succés 
d’estime,” the first year of operation 
was considerably less than successful 
from a financial viewpoint. As the 
Fair closed last week, the 4 per cent 
debentures were quoted around 25. 
However, the Fair Corporation ended 
the season with enough money in the 
treasury to lend assurance that there 
will be no important financial obstacle 
to reopening in 1940. If other fac- 
tors do not seriously becloud the 
prospects, the exposition may be able 
to operate on a basis next year which 
will enhance the debenture holders’ 
prospects for recovery. 
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War Profits 
No One 


HE delusion that a war can pro- 

duce stable prosperity was so ex- 
ploded by what happened to us in the 
World’s War that it appears almost 
unbelievable that any great reliance 
should be placed on war orders that 
are now anticipated, and which so 
far have developed only meagerly. In 
the end, when all the ruin for which 
war is responsible has to be repaired, 
the bill is so large that its repercus- 
sion is generally felt by all. No one 
profits permanently out of the misery 
of other people, and we might as well 
realize it, for then we would not place 
so much dependence upon war or- 
ders. A worldwide peace is the most 
dependable tonic for prosperity. 

It is gratifying to see how uni- 
formly all our prominent industrial- 
ists contend that there is no pros- 
perity in war. While it could tem- 
porarily inflate the business volume, 
when it is all over the readjustment 
would turn out to be so severe it 
would dislocate our industrial ma- 
chinery. This warning by business 
men is timely. It cannot be said later 
that the war was a development they 
found to their liking. The country 
is benefiting from this attitude of 
mind, for it is not permitting il- 
lusions of war to excite it into a hectic 
wave of speculation. Instead, it is 
appraising its own domestic recovery 
from a conservative plateau, thereby 
placing itself in a more conservative 
position whatever is the outcome—an 
early peace or a prolonged conflict. 
Hence any war orders that will later 
be placed with us will be on a strictly 
cash basis, thus preventing any over 
expansion of credit or plant facilities. 

Following this sound procedure we 
raise safeguards against the disillu- 
sionments and the sufferings which 
were the aftermath of the World 
War. Above all, we want prosperity 
that flows from the sweat of hard 
work and not which emerges out of 
the blood of men. 


War Note 


OODRICH recently received an 

order from the British Govern- 
ment for 400,000 feet of rubber-lined 
cotton hose. This, it is understood, 
will be used for extinguishing fires 
caused by the incendiary bombs, in- 
cidental to possible air raids. 


How Wartime Conditions 
Affect All Investments 


NUSUAL investment possibilities have been created by the 

war—and equally dangerous situations also have been brought 
into existence. And, regardless of how you may feel about the war, 
you are faced with the fact that peacetime investments are not 
wartime investments. 


®@ This does not mean that as an investor you are justified in specu- 
lating in war stocks. Many attractive investment situations have no 
relation to the war and frequently will prove much more satisfac- 
tory, particularly to investors (and there are many in this group) 
who are opposed to profiting from the commercial side of the con- 
flict. But the undue stress laid on the war’s contribution to our 
industrial activity obscures these opportunities. 


@ Nevertheless you cannot ignore the fact of war, nor that it af- 
fects every industry and corporation, no matter how remote it may 
be from direct participation in war business. That is why you must 
keep posted to the minute on the progress of the war, particularly 
the effect of events abroad on our own economy. You must know 
what companies are in line for business from the belligerents or 
from their former customers who now must trade elsewhere. You 
must keep abreast of the progress of Neutrality legislation, the 
pending repeal of the arms embargo, the limitation of profits that 
may be imposed by Congress, and countless other vital matters. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the risk of misin- 
terpreting the many new factors in the situation, but with your 
portfolio registered for continuing supervision by the Research 
Bureau you will avoid this danger, besides having at your com- 
mand all the facilities for detecting and weighing investment 
values and market trends perfected by The Financial World in 
thirty-seven years of service to American investors. 


@ As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resoures. Every issue in your portfolio 
will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at the right times you 
will be told what to sell and how to reinvest. You will have no 
momens of uncertainty. You will not have to ask for an opinion at 
any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive essential 
step in carrying your program to success. 


@ The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nominal: one- 
fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio ($2.50 
per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. If your portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more 
it will be accepted for supervision. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORL 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Objective Income [] Capital 
enhancement [J (or) Both 
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Bond Digest 


ITH the exception of an early 

advance in Governments and 
rallies in some sections of the foreign 
list, notably Italian and South Ameri- 
can issues, the bond market was rela- 
tively lacking in interesting features. 
The high grade corporation bond list 
continued to show strength but, with 
few exceptions, speculative issues in 
the rail and other groups encountered 
more selling than the market could 
readily absorb, and prices for sec- 
ond grade and defaulted obligations 
trended lower. 


New Jersey Railroads 


The filing of a petition for reor- 
ganization under Section 77 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey failed to 
create much of a stir in the bond mar- 
ket. The Jersey Central bonds de- 
clined only slightly, since the action 
scarcely came as a surprise. This 
road’s bonds had sold at low levels 
since the July interest default, and 
for a long time prior thereto the mar- 
ket had recognized the probability of 
reorganization. The notice given by 
the New Jersey attorney general that 
he would apply to the State Supreme 
Court for an order requiring immedi- 
ate payment of unpaid balances on 
taxes for 1932 and 1933 precipitated 
the reorganization move, which had 
been under consideration for some 
time. 

Lehigh Valley bonds held better 
than the rest of the speculative rail 
market, the tax situation having been 
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offset by announcement of substantial 
awards by the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland explosion 
damage suits in which the railroad 
was one of the major claimants. The 
Lehigh Valley and the other New 
Jersey railroads will continue to work 
for a settlement, but the legislative 
situation in the state offers little hope 
of success with respect to the 1933 
taxes. It is believed that this road, 
the D., L. & W., and others will be 
able to raise sufficient cash to prevent 
the foreclosure of tax liens. Pay- 
ments on the deferred tax liabilities 
for 1934 and later years may be post- 
poned for some time, as litigation on 
these claims is still in the courts. 
However, unless the New Jersey rail- 
roads can obtain a high court ruling 
more favorable than that on the 1932- 
1933 assessments, or effect a com- 
promise, further financial problems of 
a pressing nature will arise in the 
future. This is one of several factors 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 


Issue Amount Date 
Antwerp (City of, Belgium) 
$152,000 Dec. 1,'39 
Battle Creek Gas Co. Ist C 
11,000 Nov. 


Brown (W. P.) & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. & Brown Bros. 
Land & Lumber Co. gen. 


Entire Nov. 15,’39 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, 

Entire Feb. 2,°40 
Clarks Ferry Bridge Co. 1st 

13,000 Dec. 1,’39 
Columbia Brewing Co. Ist 4s, 

Cuba (Republic of) sugar 

stab. sec. 54s, 1940....... 588,380 Dec. 1,°39 
Davis Investment Co. (De- 

troit) Ist 3/5s, 1940...... Entire Nov. 1,°39 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 4s, 

500,000 Dec. 1,'39 
French National Mail Steam- 

ship Lines extl. 6s, 1952.. 221,000 Nov. 1,739 


Supply Corp. 6s, 
60,000 Dec. 1,°39 


Redemption 
Issue Amount E 
Gordon-Pagel Co. of Delaware 
Ist A 6s, due to 1944.... $71,000 Dec. 1,°39 


Kinzua Lumber Co. Ist 6s, 
80,000 Nov. 1,'39 
Mississippi River Power Co. 


151,500 Jan. 1,°40 
Morristown & Erie Railroad 

Oe, 10,000 Nov. 22,°39 
National Acme Co. Ist 4%s, 

New York Power & Light 

Corp. Ist 44s, 1967....... Entire Nov. 30,'39 
New York Railways Corp. 

prior lien A 6s, 1958...... 41,000 Jan. 1,'40 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 

St 54,500 Dec. 1,°39 
Phelps Dodge Corp. conv. 

381,000 Dee. 15,'39 
Port Henry Light, Heat & 

Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946. Entire Feb. 1,'40 
United States Cold Storage 

Co. Ist R.E. 6s, 1945.. ; 72,500 Jan. 1,°40 
United States Steel © ‘orp. 

459,500 Dec. 1,'39 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

Co. ist 4%s, 1952......... 325,000 Dec. 1,°39 


which raise doubts as to the pros- 
pects for a lasting recovery in this 
group, although current traffic gains 
have materially improved the inter- 
mediate term outlook. 


Associated Gas Bonds 


The various debenture bonds of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company 
which have been maintained on an 
interest paying basis up to the present 
time declined quite sharply last week 
on the announcement of the terms of 
an integration plan submitted to the 
SEC. The bonds had been selling 
in the 40s, an advance of about 50 
per cent from the 1939 lows, which 
had apparently been predicated partly 
upon expectations of a favorable out- 
come of settlement of tax and other 
controversies between the company 
and the Government. However, the 
proposed terms of the integration 
plan were not such as to arouse much 
enthusiasm among Associated Gas 
debenture holders. The plan of 
simplification of the corporate struc- 
ture of the Associated system contem- 
plates the elimination of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, with 
the Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration emerging as the top holding 
company. Holders of the debentures 
of the Company would be entitled to 
receive preferred stock of the Cor- 
poration on the basis of one share for 
each $100 principal amount, but 
would have the option to exchange 
their holdings for an equal principal 
amount of the income debentures of 
Associated Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion due in 1978. The latter exchange 
would involve a reduction in stated 
interest rates, and the acceptance of a 
contingent interest bond in the place 
of a fixed interest obligation. 


World’s Fair Debentures 


Although it was generally conceded 
that the New York World’s Fair of 
1939 was an outstanding ‘“‘succés 
d’estime,” the first year of operation 
was considerably less than successful 
from a financial viewpoint. As the 
Fair closed last week, the 4 per cent 
debentures were quoted around 25. 
However, the Fair Corporation ended 
the season with enough money in the 
treasury to lend assurance that there 
will be no important financial obstacle 
to reopening in 1940. If other fac- 
tors do not seriously becloud the 
prospects, the exposition may be able 
to operate on a basis next year which 
will enhance the debenture holders’ 
prospects for recovery. 
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War Profits 
No One 


HE delusion that a war can pro- 

duce stable prosperity was so ex- 
ploded by what happened to us in the 
World’s War that it appears almost 
unbelievable that any great reliance 
should be placed on war orders that 
are now anticipated, and which so 
far have developed only meagerly. In 
the end, when all the ruin for which 
war is responsible has to be repaired, 
the bill is so large that its repercus- 
sion is generally felt by all. No one 
profits permanently out of the misery 
of other people, and we might as well 
realize it, for then we would not place 
so much dependence upon war or- 
ders. A worldwide peace is the most 
dependable tonic for prosperity. 

It is gratifying to see how uni- 
formly all our prominent industrial- 
ists contend that there is no pros- 
perity in war. While it could tem- 
porarily inflate the business volume, 
when it is all over the readjustment 
would turn out to be so severe it 
would dislocate our industrial ma- 
chinery. This warning by business 
men is timely. It cannot be said later 
that the war was a development they 
found to their liking. The country 
is benefiting from this attitude of 
mind, for it is not permitting il- 
lusions of war to excite it into a hectic 
wave of speculation. Instead, it is 
appraising its own domestic recovery 
from a conservative plateau, thereby 
placing itself in a more conservative 
position whatever is the outcome—an 
early peace or a prolonged conflict. 
Hence any war orders that will later 
be placed with us will be on a strictly 
cash basis, thus preventing any over 
expansion of credit or plant facilities. 

Following this sound procedure we 
raise safeguards against the disillu- 
sionments and the sufferings which 
were the aftermath of the World 
War. Above all, we want prosperity 
that flows from the sweat of hard 
work and not which emerges out of 
the blood of men, 


War Note 


OODRICH recently received an 

order from the British Govern- 
ment for 400,000 feet of rubber-lined 
cotton hose. This, it is understood, 
will be used for extinguishing fires 
caused by the incendiary bombs, in- 
cidental to possible air raids. 


How Wartime Conditions 
Affect All Investments 


NUSUAL investment possibilities have been created by the 

war—and equally dangerous situations also have been brought 
into existence. And, regardless of how you may feel about the war, 
you are faced with the fact that peacetime investments are not 
wartime investments. 


@ This does not mean that as an investor you are justified in specu- 
lating in war stocks. Many attractive investment situations have no 
relation to the war and frequently will prove much more satisfac- 
tory, particularly to investors (and there are many in this group) 
who are opposed to profiting from the commercial side of the con- 
flict. But the undue stress laid on the war’s contribution to our 
industrial activity obscures these opportunities. 


@ Nevertheless you cannot ignore the fact of war, nor that it af- 
fects every industry and corporation, no matter how remote it may 
be from direct participation in war business. That is why you must 
keep posted to the minute on the progress of the war, particularly 
the effect of events abroad on our own economy. You must know 
what companies are in line for business from the belligerents or 
from their former customers who now must trade elsewhere. You 
must keep abreast of the progress of Neutrality legislation, the 
pending repeal of the arms embargo, the limitation of profits that 
may be imposed by Congress, and countless other vital matters. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the risk of misin- 
terpreting the many new factors in the situation, but with your 
portfolio registered for continuing supervision by the Research 
Bureau you will avoid this danger, besides having at your com- 
mand all the facilities for detecting and weighing investment 
values and market trends perfected by The Financial World in 
thirty-seven years of service to American investors. 


® As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resoures. Every issue in your portfolio 
will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at the right times you 
will be told what to sell and how to reinvest. You will have no 
momens of uncertainty. You will not have to ask for an opinion at 
any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive essential 
step in carrying your program to success. 


@ The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nominal: one- 
fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio ($2.50 
per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. If your portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more 
it will be accepted for supervision. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


Pee explain (without obligation 
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New-Business Brevities 


Ratlroad Rambles 


The application of Kansas City 
Southern Railway to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to operate an air- 
line between Kansas City and New 
Orleans is the first of its kind—no 
easy job for the CAA, which may 
explain why hearings have been de- 
ferred to January 20... . Union 
Pacific was one of the first with air- 
conditioned trains and is now taking 
the next step—all sizeable southern 
station buildings will be air-cooled, 
starting with the newest at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, gateway to Boulder 
Dam. . . . Latest stunt of Illinois 
Central to make students railroad 
conscious is a series of essay contests 
in mid-western high schools—free 
rides are the prizes, which may tend 
to discourage hitch-hiking on box 
cars. .. . Pennsylvania Railroad has 
named its newest Pullman car for 
Marcus Loew, founder of Loew’s, 


Inc.—a gesture to the film industry ? 


Television Topics 


To test the unseen audience of tele- 
vision set owners in the New York 
-peoig yeuonen ‘vale 
casting has been offering an advance 
tele-radio program at the conclusion 
of the telecasts for several weeks— 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


ii? 
HITLER vs 
WORLD 


ITLER’S failure to 

bring about a quick 
peace has earned him a new 
title, according to British 
press releases. He will now 
be known as “the heavy-wait 
champion of the world.” 


less than 500 repiies have been re- 
ceived to date....The- Hazeltine 
Corporation has a new  tele-tube 
which cleans up the ragged edges that 
appear on the tele-screen—this is 
done by a control over the focal 
length of the beam which compensates 
for the defocusing effect. . . . Fog will 
be no barrier to the television camera 
under 2 new device of R. C. A.—op- 
erating on a principle similar to that 
of a thermostat, the camera tube auto- 
matically adjusts its sensitivity to 
fog, smoke or haze. . . . The Tele- 
vision Engineers’ Institute of America 
which is now being formed to include 
television and facsimile technicians 
requires an unusual pledge—the ap- 
plication includes an oath of allegiance 


Join 


American Red Cross 


to the United States. 


KEEP YOUR | 


RED CROSS 
ALWAYS READY 


ANNUAL 
ROLL CALL 
NOVEMBER 11 - 30 


Your memberships given NOW assure 
prompt aid to War sufferers, Disaster | 
Relief, care for needy or disabled vet- 
erans and nurses, and First Aid & Life 
Saving Training. 

Send memberships to 

your local chapter 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Container Cavalcade 


Called the first real improvement 
in syrup cans in forty years is the 
new pouring spout developed by A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing—being a 
flat-nosed affair, the spouts pour 
smoothly without dripping and they 
do not prevent the cans from stack- 
ing evenly. . . . Continental Can finds 
a new way of preventing food cor- 
rosion by action of the inside of the 
metal container—small quantities of 
allyl thio-urea, cystine, methionine 
and alkali sulphocyanates are used in 
the can coating. . . . Something new 
in vacuum containers is promised by 
Crown Cork & Seal—each can is 
fitted with a tiny valve which is 
closed automatically by the pressure 
from within. ... Van der Spek Com- 
pany has designed a mug which will 
permit drinking beer right from the 
can—the can is inserted in the mug, 
the top punctured and the pressure 
from the can makes the beer fill the 
mug, or words to that effect. 


Razors Electra 


The coming 1940 model of Shick 
Dry Shaver will feature the “Whisk- 
It,” a tiny catchall for whisker clip- 
pings—slogan for the holiday gift 
campaign : “Give Him an Extra Bath- 
room for Christmas” because he 
won't need a sink to catch his fuzz. 
... American Safety Razor has also 
hit upon a good slogan for its ‘““Gem- 
Lectric” shaver which has the built- 
in headlight—“ Make His Face Light 
Up 365 Days a Year.” . . . While the 
$15 price has been maintained for the 
“Shavemaster” by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft for several years, a lower priced 
model is now ready—this new electric 
razor will retail for $7.50 to attract 
holiday purchases. . . . Travelers will 
be encouraged to carry their electric 
razors around in their pockets—one 
model by Remington Rand will be 
packed in a cigarette case, another in 
a tobacco pouch, and a third in a 
vanity box. 


Christenings 


Vick Chemical is testing a new 
remedy for relief from head colds 
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under the name “Vick’s A-Q.” ... 
Senn Products has selected the trade- 
name “Nu-A-La” for a new soapy- 
pad, steel-wool aluminum cleaner. 
... Latest in asbestos gloves and mit- 
tens for protecting cooks, campers 
and stokers are being marketed under 
the title of “Kool-Grips” by Indus- 
trial Gloves Company. . . . “Scana- 
cord” describes the new device for 
measuring the attention value of ad- 
vertisements and other printed matter, 
an invention of Luce & Thompson. 
Latest so-called “game sensation” of 
Parker Brothers is “Contack,” a kind 
of triangular dominoes. 


Odds E& Ends 


An offer of a “crisp new dollar bill” 
will be made by Continental Baking 
to anyone who fails to find its “Slo- 
Baked Wonder Bread” the one best 
bread—the first weekend test of the 
campaign in Springfield, Mass., cost 
the company $20. . . .Nestle-Lemur 
will soon introduce a new hair drier 
of greater efficiency — while _ this 
maker of beauty parlor equipment has 
handled many similar devices, this 
one is expected to eventually replace 
all others... . E. R. Squibb & Sons 
have been experimenting for some 
time on a radically different type of 
toothbrush—the head is at a sharp 
angle on the end of a metal shaft, 
styled after a dentist’s light, thus 
facilitating the brushing of the back of 
the teeth. . .. Bendix Aviation has co- 
operated with U. S. Plywood in the 
fabrication of a new airplane wing— 
it combines plastics with plywood to 
make a stronger and more durable 
product. . . . Abbott Laboratories re- 
ports that “hay fever” is a misnomer 
and that the correct term is “Pol- 
lindsis”—it will be noted, however, 
that the accent is still on the “nose.” 


Variety Chains Record 


Concluded from page 6 


fer the greatest attraction for new 
purchases. Those interested in profit 
as well as income would do well to 
consider the equities of units such as 
Murphy and Neisner, whose stores 
are located in highly industrialized 
areas and which are accordingly in a 
position to record greater than aver- 
age gains in sales. Green also de- 
serves inclusion in the latter category 
in view of its good showing thus far 
in 1939; this company’s foreign in- 
terests are not sufficiently extensive 
to constitute a severe handicap. How- 
ever, the same cannot be said for 
Woolworth, and purchase of this issue 
could be deferred. 


Auto Parts Outlook 


Concluded from page 9 


up are Briggs and Electric Auto-Lite. 
The latter company made one oi 


the best showings for: both the third 


quarter and the nine months periods, 
with net earnings equivalent to 85 
cents and $3.21 per share respective- 
ly. These figures are indicative of the 
earnings potentialities of the leading 
auto parts makers on a rising volume 
of motor vehicle sales, as long as labor 
troubles do not interfere. As shown 
by the reports available to date, the 
other companies which made out- 
standing earnings gains in the nine 
months to September 30 are Bendix, 
Bower Roller Bearing, Clark Equip- 
ment, Cleveland Graphite Bronze, 
Eaton Manufacturing and Thompson 
Products. Thus far, it appears that 
they will continue their progress in 
the fourth quarter. But anyone who 
purchases these stocks, or holds them 
for further recovery, must run the 
risk of a further spread of labor 


troubles to other sections of the 
industry. 
Stock Speculation 


chains that the increase should come 
at this time of the year, since they 
normally make almost a third of their 
sales during the last quarter ; the pro- 
portion will probably be considerably 
larger this year. 

Despite the fact that profits cannot 
be expected to show a spectacular 
rise, the earnings outlook for these 
companies is favorably defined and 
retention of existing commitments is 
fully warranted. For conservative re- 
quirements, Kresge and Newberry of- 


Concluded from page 14 


it is impossible to determine how far 
a technical reaction will go or how 
long it will last; those attempting to 
take advantage of such a move are 
very likely to be whipsawed. If the 
reaction should prove to be the first 
leg of a bear market, there will be 
plenty of time to sell at a good price 
after it has become obvious that the 
major trend has been reversed. 
Interpreting the action of individu- 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


@HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Dividends 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 164 
CoMMon DivipeNp No. 128 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
i 20, 1939, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on 
November 24, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, October 25, 1939. 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 61 

The Board of Directors of Plymouth Oil Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable December 21, 1939, to 
stockholders of record November 10, 1939. 

The Board of Directors also declared a dividend, 
payable in common stock of the Company, of 2% 
or 2/100ths of a share for each share of common 
stock outstanding; payable December 21, 1939, to 
stockholders of record November 10, 1939. Scrip 
certificates will be delivered in lieu of fractional 
shares. 

Transfer books will not close. 

W. E. HUSTON, Secretary. 


al stocks is even more difficult than 
charting the course of the market as 
a whole. If an issue fails to keep 
pace with others in its group during 
a rally, it may be that its technical 
position is poor and that other equi- 
ties offer more attraction. But before 
jumping to this conclusion, due con- 
sideration should be accorded to a 
number of controlling factors. The 
stock may be a normally tardy per- 
former due to the fact that the com- 
pany it represents does not benefit im- 
mediately from changes in the busi- 
ness situation. The capitalization 
may be so large as to minimize mar- 
ket fluctuations either upward or 
downward. Finally, it should be re- 
membered that low priced stocks or- 
dinarily move farther percentagewise 
in both directions than do higher 
priced issues. 
x 


Editor’s Note: Chapter X\XXIV— 
“Odds and Ends”’—will appear soon. 
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ae A LOW PRICED STOCK GUIDE— SHARES AT $5 AND UNDER 


: Concluded from page 7 


—— Earned per Share Common —Price Range— 
; STOCK: Year ——4 Months———_ Shares Year to Oct. Recent COMMENT ON STATUS AND PROSPECTS 
2 : 1938 1938 1939 (000) 1938 1939 Price 
Callahan Zine-Lead....... D$0.06 mDS$0.02 mD$0.01 1,802 24-1 34— % 2 Has not shown a profit since 1927; reserves are 
} : : virtually exhausted and prospects are uncertain. 
9 Canadian Pacific ......... D 0.30 bane or 13,400 8Y44—5 64—3% 5 War factors raise questions as to stock’s present and 
) , future status; not attractive for investors in U. S. 
< Carriers & General....... t 0.12 t 0.04 t 0.07 602 444-24 4 —2% 3% Investment trust of the general management type. 
j Record unimpressive. 
oa Central Foundry .......... D 0.69 D 0.30 0.02 633 5%—2 54—2% 4 Company seems to occupy a marginal status, with 
only remote possibility of developing significant 
earnings. 
TtChic. & No. West........ D10.63 1,584 134— % % 1 ICC examiner’s reorganization plan makes no pro- 
vision for preferred or common stocks. 
7Chic. Mil. St. P. & P....  D20.41 1,174 1—% ICC examiner’s plan provides warrants for preferred 
. but no recognition of common. 
& D21.74 743 1%4—% h—-% Stocks practically certain to be “wiped out” in 
reorganization. 
a 0.05 D 0.32 D 0.09 1,210 51%4--2 44-24% 4 Improved merchandising conditions should be helpful 


to earnings. However, shares continue in specu- 

lative position. 

Commonwealth & So...... 0.09 g 0.10 gz 0.17 33,673 2%—1 24%—-1% 1% Management is well regarded and trend of earn- 
ings is favorable. Large number of shares prevents 
rapid development of equity earnings. 

Cons. Film Ind..........- D 0.34 D 0.16 D 0.08 525 23%—1 2%—1 1% Implications of European developments plus keen 
competitive conditions and uncertain trade re- 
lationships cloud longer term earnings outlook. 


Cons. Laundries ........- 0.56 0.18 392 774, AK 5 Making slow progress in highly competitive field, 
: but profits are chiefly applied to debt retirement 
limiting appeal of common. 
D 3.10 324 554—21%4 9 —1% 5 Has been hampered by competition from other fuels. 
A : No reversal of this trend is in prospect. 
0.35 D 0.47 2,000 234—1% 2 1%4 1% An unimpressive past record, as well as highly un- 
outlook, ace the shares among the more 
speculative in the grou 
Cont’l Motors ..........--  jD 0.23 aD 0.14 aD 0.06 2,449 4 —1% 3 inn progress has in the company’s 
. business. Management pursuing more progressive 
policy. 
Federal Trade Commission ban on use of foreign 
terms may restrict sales. 
Coty, Int'l 0.13 24%— % 1 The specialized nature of the business and the ad- 
verse conditions on the Eurcpean continent mark 
; the shares as highly speculative. 
Davega Stores .........-- cD 0.14 cD 0.26 211 834—4%2 7 -3% Improving consumer purchasing power should aid 
es volume. However, keen competitive conditions will 
Eitingon-Schild ...... «ee» KD 3.45 D 0.76 D 0.17 398 53%-—2 33%—1 134 Earnings continue unsatisfactory which together 
with poor financial status makes common an un- 
interesting speculation. 


Coty, 0.41 q 0.13 q 0.24 1,537 4% 


wm 


< Elec. & Musical Ind..... 14.35% tees see 5,806 4 2% 3%—-1% 1% Current European conditions are wunfavaroble to 
at Elk Horn Coal...........- D 2.80 D 1.30 D 2.23 312 24%4—- 3Y4—- &% 2 Unfavorable economic position of coal industry in- 
: dicates that a return to a profitable operating 
basis is unlikely. 
‘oe Equitable Office Bldg..... kD 0.02 mD 0.02 mD 0.01 862 2%—-1% 1l%Z%— % } General realty conditions in New York suggest little 
significant earnings progress in the near future. 
Erie R.R. D 8.82 1.511 6%—1% 3 —1 Some limited recognition in reorganization possible, 
but the value of the equity is doubtful. 
Fon Eureka Vacuum .......-. D 1.31 D 0.62 D 0.32 222 6 —2h% 53%4—3% 4 Brief recovery in 1933-4 has been followed by re- 
rewed deterioration. Stock highly speculative. 
; Diversification of output may help. 
% Exchange Buffet ........ dD 0.34 mD 0.12 mD 0.20 244 25%4—-1% 2%-—1 1% Increased operating costs and keen competition sug- 
fe gest further unsatisfactory earnings. 
Federal Motor Truck..... D 0.61 D 0.23 D 0.17 500 5%—2% 6 —2% 44 A higher level of domestic business activity and 
é increased military business have helped earnings. 
Federal Watcr “A’’....... D 0.02 cD 1.16 569 %4 1 Recapitalization plan concedes lack of sufficient 
ME earning power to support the present structure. 
7Follansbee Bros. ....... Nil i173 5 4 Still undergoing reorganization. Hampered by 
marginal trade status and high operating costs. 
D 0.21 D 0.08 0.03 262 34-14% 3 A high level of activity in the automative industry 
wat has beneficial effect, but further earnings progress 
is likely to be slow. 

D 0.99 D 0.55 D 0.80 574 5%—2 5 Despite well entrenched position and improved near 

oe + term prospects, large earning gains appear remote. 

0.23 229 51%4—2% 4 Plan of recapitalization reduces funded debt, but 

earnings outlook in this specialized and competitive 

: field is not promising. 
Gen. Gas & El. “A”...... D 0.70 iD 0.63 iD 0.59 4,913 1144— %& 14— % 1 Readjustment plan recognizes the inferior status of 
3 this stock by its drastic terms. 
: Gen. Outdoor Adv........ 0.85 0.06 0.12 629 974-4 67%4--3% 5 Handicapped by high fixed costs and keen competi- 
tion from other advertising media. 
Gen. Public Service....... t Nil t Nil t Nil 670 234—-14% 134— % 1Y% A general management investment trust; bulk of 
assets industrial issues; stock has no equity. 
Gen. Realty & Util....... D 0.72 D 0.40 D 0.46 1,544 2%—1 1%— % % Significant earnings progress does not appear to be 

a near term prospect. 

jD 0.59 431 33¢—134 34—2% 3 The unimpressive record of the company precludes 
according the shares other than a highly specu- 
lative rating. 

Goebel Brewing .......... 0.10 0.04 0.09 1,362 373—2% 2%—-1% 2% Despite the improvement noted in 1939 to date, the 
i ; shares continue in a highly speculative position. 
, Gotham Hosiery ......... 0.12 D 0.22 D 0.03 395 6%2—2% 534—2% 5 High silk prices have reduced profit margins, though 
partially offset by increased productive facilities. 
Earnings expe insion doubtful. 
Graham-Paige ........... D 0.65 D 6.31 D 0.25 2,967 2-H 1y%— 1 An unimpressive trade position and an_ unsatis- 
factory record makes shares highly speculative. 
ete: THOR inn ncsssonis D 0.78 D 0.57 D 0.25 290 214%4—1 14— % 1 Pending final outcome of recapitalization efforts, the 
shares will remain in a highly speculative position. 
Guantanamo Sugar ..... iD 0.63 ios ike 405 134— % 6—% 3 Early profitable operations are not in prospect as 


company is one of the highest cost producers and 
sugar prices have been trending lower. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern  D 4.42 ooee ones 135 6%2—3 634—3 5 Company is making progress, plans to merge with 
Mobile & Ohio; but topheavy capitalization places 
junior stock in a weak position. 


: ‘ t—In receivership. a—l2 months to January 31, c—Il2 months to March 31. d—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to June 30. g—12 months to July 
* 31. i—12 months to September 30. j—12 months to October 31. k—12 months to November 30. m—3 months. q—9 months. t—Investment income only. 


(This tabu'ation will be concluded in the next issue) 
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Government Operation 
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tent, the political complexion of the 
administration in power at the time. 
Some of the war emergency powers 
granted the President under legisla- 
tion enacted during the World War 
have not been repealed. It is be- 
lieved that, in the event that the 
United States should again assume 
the status of a belligerent, nationaliza- 
tion (in the sense of government op- 
eration, not ownership) of the rail- 
roads could be effected by executive 
order without new legislation. 


Drastic Action? 


However, it does not necessarily 
follow that such drastic action would 
be taken immediately, and spokesmen 
for the railroads strongly challenge 
the viewpoint of those who hold that, 
sooner or later, it would prove in- 
evitable. It may be recalled that, al- 
though war was declared in April, 
1917, and enabling legislation had 
been enacted in August, 1916, the 
U. S. Railroad Administration did 
not take over operation of the rail- 
roads until January 1, 1918. The in- 
dustrial mobilization plan of 1936, 
prepared by the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, leaves operation of 
the railroads in the hands of private 
management, but makes provision for 
additional controls which would per- 
mit the establishment of priorities for 
government shipments and other war 
time necessities. It is significant that 
this plan also provides that govern- 
ment freight is not to be placed in 
railroad cars until there is assurance 
that the cars can be unloaded at their 
destination. During the last war, ap- 
parent car shortages were caused by 
the use of freight cars for storage. 
At times hundreds of thousands of 
cars were immobilized at terminal 
points because they could not be un- 
loaded. Under the embargo and per- 
mit system developed since 1920, 
similar congestion would be impos- 
sible. 

Although there considerable 
difference of opinion as to the suf- 
ficiency of the existing equipment of 
the railroads to handle a sharply in- 
creased volume of freight traffic, such 
as might be expected in a war emer- 
gency, it does not follow that the 
equipment situation would necessitate 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
25e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Allegheny Ludium Steel pf...$1.75 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Allentown-Beth. Gas 7% pf. a Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
Allied Laboratories .......... Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
iste .. Nov. 15 Nov. 10 
Allied Stores pf............. $1.25 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
50e Q Nov 1 Oct. 25 
Am. Home Products........... 20e M Dec. 1 Nov. 14 

M d 2 Dee. 14 

1 Nov. 17 

1 Nov. 17 

15 Nov. 29 

. 15 Nov. 6 

. 28 Nov. 8 

1 10 

1 Nov. 10 

1 Nov. 8 

pf. 15 Dee. 1 

Armstrong Rubber A. & B. 5 Nov. 20 

Atlantic Rayon pr. pf....... 62% . 1 Oct. 16 

Atlantic Refining . 15 Nov. 21 

$ . 11 Nov. 30 

Bastian-Blessing . 25 Nov. 10 

Belding Corticelli ..... 2 Dee. 15 

2 Dee. 15 

Bethlehem Steel 1 Nov. 10 

Do 5% pf... 2 Dee. 8 

2 Dec. 8 

Bliss & Laughlin.............. 22 Nov. 15 

o< 1 Oct. 25 

20¢ 1 Oct. 26 

Bower Roller Bearing.... ..... : 20 Dee. 8 

30 Oct. 20 
B’klyn Union Gas....... ‘ 25e .. 1 Nov 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan....... .. 1 Nov. 10 

Burlington Mills ............ 25e 15 Nov. 4 

Campbell (A. 8.) Co. 5 7 Oct. 30 

ind’) ‘Alcohol Ltd.. 

sep 15 .. Nov. 30 Nov. 20 

Do a .. Nov. 30 Nov. 20 

Carolina Tel. & Tel......... Q Dee. 21 Dee. 14 
Castle (A. M.) & Co......... Se Q Nov. 10 Nov. 


Ceterpillar Tractor ...... 
Celanese Corp. of Am. 


Sear Q Jan. 1 Dee. 15 

Do 7% pt. pf..... ‘ S Dee. 31 Dee. 15 
Chambersburg Eng. .. Nov. 13 Nov 3 
15 .. Nov. 15 Nov 1 
Chicago Mail Order........... 25e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
.50c .. Nov. 28 Nov. 
Conn Power Co........ Q Dec 1 Nov. 15 
Cons. Edison cf N. Y.. Q Dee. 15 Nov. 10 
Crane Co. pf...... Q Dee. 15 Dee. 1 


Crown Zellerbach pf.. 


Hackensack Water ........... 

Do 7% pf. K 
Hamilton Watch pf... .. 
Hart-Carter $2 cv 
Hezel Atlas 
Ingersoll Rand . 
Iriand Steel .. 
Kansas City So. ..$ 
12%e 


te 


Crewn Cork & Seal Co., Nov. 10 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

5644e¢ Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Cuneo Press pf......... .-$1.62% Q Dee. 15 Dec. 1 
Detroit Gasket & M. pf.......30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
$3... Nov. 20 Nov. 10 
Serres 50c .. Nov. 25 Nov. 8 
Electric Boat ................30¢ .. Dee. 8 Nov. 22 
10c .. Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Fairbanks, Morse & (o.......25¢ .. Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
Fall River Gas Wks Co........ 5Se .. Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
Federal Bake Shops....... 5 S Dec. 30 Dee. 9 

S Dec. 30 Dee. 9 
Q Dee 1 Nov. 15 
Fort Worth Stock Yards... ..37 Oct. 28° Oct. 26 
Freeport Sulphur ..... shee Q Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Q Dec 1 Nov. 15 
Gen. Finance Corp. 6% pf....30e S Nov. 25 Nov. 15 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. pf....... $1.50 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber vais 235e .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 

$1.25 Q Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Gorham Mfg. Co..... + eee | Nov 1 
Greenfield Tap 33 Nov. 1 

4 
1 
5 
0 


$1.1244 Dec. 15 
2 25 Nov. 10 
Kinney (G. R.) Co. pr. .$ . 10 Nov. 6 
. 15 Nov. 1¢ 
Medison Square Garden. 30) 17 
9 Nov. 15 

1 Nov. 15 
3 15 Nov. 1 

1 Oct. 15 
— Drop Forging Co 

bbeesusehobansackaee $3 .. Oct. 27 Oct. 18 
wd Tw ist Drill & Mach...$1.50 .. Nov. 15 Oct. 26 
Mueller Brass Co............. 40c .. Nov. 22 Nov. 9 
Nat. Auto Fibres, 2d pf.....$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 24 
3k ae $1.75 Q Nov. 29 Nov. 14 
Nat'l Cont. (Del.)......... l7%ec .. Dee. 15 Nov. 20 
Dec. 9 Nov. 20 
N. Y. & Queens E. L. & Pr...$2 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 24 

J > eee $1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
$1 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pwr 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber pf...87%ce Q Jan. 4 Dec. 20 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Omar, Inc., 6% pf.......... $1.50 Q Dec. 20 Dec. 6 
35e .. Dec. 20 Nov. 24 

$1.50 Q Dec, 20 Nov. 24 
25e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
35¢ S Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
$1 .. Nov. 10 Nov. 
.. Dec. 8 Nov. 25 
Plymouth Oil ................85¢ Q Dee. 21 Nov. 10 
AM, 020000000028 25c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Pctomac , Per. 6% pf...$1.50 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
$1.37% Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Quaker State Ref.........50¢ .. Dec. 15 Nov. 29 
Railway & Ltg. Secur. pf...$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 26 
Ralston Steel Car pf........ $1.25 Q Dec. 20 Dee. 15 
Reliance Steel pf.... ...... 37%e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 24 
Reynolds Metals pf........ $1.37% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Rochester Gas & El. pf. C..$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov, 10 
$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Secord (L.) Candy Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Sedalia Water Co. i Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Servel 7% pf..... .$1.75 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 15 
Sherwin-Williams > .. Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Q Dee. 1 Nov, 15 
Smith Agr. Chemic -. Oct. 28 Oct. 24 
Do 6% pf......... $1. Q Oct. 28 Oct. 24 
1l0c .. Nov. 17 Nov. 
So. Calif. Edison 6% pf. B..37%c Q Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
So. Calif. Water 6% pf....374%ce Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Standard Oil Indiana... .....25e Q Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Standard Oil of N. J.........50e S Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Swift International............ 5de Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
56e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 30 
$1.75 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 30 
Taylor & Fenn Co........... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 26 
Terre Haute Malleable & Mf.. -» Nov. 3 Oct. 25 
Texas Gulf Producing......... .. Dee. 15 Nov. 17 
Tex. Pac. Coal & Qil........ Oc Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Tide Water Associated Oil. Q Dec. 1 Nov. 30 
Troxel Mfg. ay eee -. Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
Truax-Traer Coal 6% pf.. Q Dec. 15 Dee. 5 
‘$i. Q Dee. 15 Dee. 5 
United Aircraft $1.25 .. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
U. S. El. Lt. & Pwr. Shs. .. Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Card, Q Jan. 1 Dee. 16 
U. 8S. Plywood pf.. ee Q Dee. 1 Nov. 18 
$1.75 Q Nov. 20 Nov. 3 
Universal Winding 7% pf...$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 27 
20c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Warren Foundry & Pipe...... p.. Des. 1 Mov. 15 
Wentworth Mfg. pf.. .. 2 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Wesson Oil & Snowadrift pf. Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Westinghouse Tie .. Nov. 29 Nov. 8 
hy Q Nov. 29 Nov. 8 
Westvaco Chlorine Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Wilson-Jones Co. ............2! Nov. 6 Nov. 3 
Accumulated 
Am. Rolling Mill pf....... $1.50 .. Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
Artioom Corp. pf........... $3.50 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Zeaunit Mills Inc .$1.50 pf...75c .. Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Carey (P.) Bile. pl... .cecss $1.50 .. Nov. 20 Nov. 6 
Curtis Publishing pf....... $1.12% .. Dec. 20 Nov. 20 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. ‘‘A’’........ $1 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 
Int’l R’ways Cent. Amer.....$1.25 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Phoenix Hosiery pf......... 87%ec .. Dee. 1 Nov. 18 
$2... Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
United Gas Corp. Ist pf.. S235 . Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
United Chemical pf......... ..$6 .. Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming pf..50c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 27 
Extra 


Columbia Brewing 
Fairbanks, Morse .. 

Federal Bake Shops .. Dec. 30 Dee. 
Freeport Sulphur bs 

International Shoe 
Standard Oil of N. 


50c .. Nov. 10 Nov. 1 
50c .. Dee.’ 9 Nov. 20 
Standard Oil Indiana......... 25c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Warren Foundry & Pipe....... ie Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod....... G0ec .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 


Amer. Paper Goods... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
3 


Peoples Drug Stores Nov. 13 Nov, 4 
Quakers St. Oil.. - Dee. 15 Nov. 29 
oe ee, Se .. Nov. 15 Nov. 9 
25ec .. Nov. 3 Nov. 20 
lic .. Jan. 15 Dec. 15 
Resumed 

Cclanese Corp. of Am......... 50e .. Dee. 1 Nov. 17 
Columbia Brewing............30e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Container Corp. 5e .. Nov. 20 Nov. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co.......25¢ .. Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
Gen. Paint Corp. ............50¢ .. Nov. 10 Nov. 1 
Mickelberry Food Prod......... l5e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

Stock 

Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
Dee. 21 Nov. 10 


* One-half share common on each share outstanding. 
+ One share of common for each 40 shares held. 


government . operation in time of 
war. The railroads recently embarked 
upon a major program of equipment 
rehabilitation, and orders for new 
cars and locomotives have increased 
sharply. Within a few months, the 
inventory of serviceable freight cars 


and motive power will be greatly aug- 
mented. The individual carriers are 
cooperating in a very substantial way 
to prove that the “railroads can do 
the job.” This, incidentally, is the 
theme of a public relations campaign 
which is currently being conducted 


by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This educational campaign, 
backed up by the expenditure of 
many millions in the improvement 
of rail facilities, shows that private 
management is at least making a good 
start toward preparedness for any 
emergency which can reasonably be 
anticipated. Further progress along 
these lines would constitute one of the 
most effective defenses against the 
“menace” of nationalization when, 
and if, war comes. 


Canadian Securities 


Continued from page 8 


In Table B on page 8 are Canadian 
equities, traded in New York as well as 
Montreal and/or Toronto, that show 
price divergences which cannot be ac- 
counted for purely by the discount on 
the Canadian dollar. This is gener- 
ally explained by two factors: first, 
exchange restrictions have destroyed 
normal arbitrage operations; second, 
stockholders here and abroad have be- 
come discouraged (or frightened) by 
the fact of war and their selling has 
perforce converged on the market in 
New York. The same is substantially 
true of those securities bought and 
sold in the over-the-counter market. 

Studying Table B, an interesting 
speculative possibility might appear: 
buying in New York and selling in 
Toronto or Montreal. Bell Tele- 
phone of Canada, for example, shows 
a 34-point spread; Dome Mines, 6 
points; International Nickel, about 
10 points; etc. The catch is, how- 
ever, that “foreigners” cannot sell a 
security for cash in Canada. Switches 
from one Canadian security to an- 
other are allowed and, subject to cer- 
tain important conditions, so is trad- 
ing on margin. But as for buying 
here, selling in Canada and maintain- 
ing a “frozen” credit against the day 
that the exchange situation may re- 
turn to normal—in effect a gamble on 
the Canadian dollar—that is practi- 
cally prohibited. 

What about Canadian currency de- 
posits of non-resident individuals? 
Treatment here depends on whether 
the deposit was established before or 
after September 15, 1939. If before, 
foreign exchange up to $5,000 can be 
obtained. In other words, if an 
American citizen were to have $20,- 
000 on deposit, the Control Board 
would exchange $5,000 (in Canadian 
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dollars) into U. S. funds; the owner 
would be free to withdraw his re- 
maining $15,000, but it would then 
be up to him to find a buyer for his 
Canadian dollars outside the Domin- 
ion. Those with deposits established 
after September 15, are given no for- 
eign exchange whatever by the Con- 
trol Board. 

It has already been brought out 
that Canadian money and credit con- 
trol is fundamentally on a twenty- 
four hour basis. By and large, though, 
it is well to remember that the Ottawa 
Government is striving to keep busi- 
ness going on as usual—despite the 
war—and that “foreigners” will be 
inconvenienced as little as possible 
under the circumstances. As things 
stand right now, capital has admitted- 
ly been “locked in.” But so far as 
interest and dividends are concerned, 
there are good grounds for expecting 
that investors in the United States 
will be paid in accordance with the 


usual practice. After all, the Domin- 
ion Government spent twenty-five 
long years in building up a credit 
position in this country and it would 
be most impolitic to injure it now. 

In the meantime, American hold- 
ers of Canadian securities are faced 
with two alternatives. They can 
either maintain their present posi- 
tions and take the better-than-even 
chance that dividends and interest 
payments will continue as at present, 
or they can dispose of their commit- 
ments in the listed or over-the-coun- 
ter markets of this country. De- 
cisions, of course, will be largely de- 
termined by the investor’s financial 
status and the essential quality of the 
securities owned. The entire situa- 
tion, incidentally, is an interesting 
commentary on the action of those 
American citizens who turned to their 
northern neighbor for safety from 
possible currency complications in 
the United States. 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 40 Weeks to October 7 


12 Months t Seotember 
American Water Works & Electric. 


Anchor Hocking Glass............. 
Commonwealth & Southern......... 0.12 0.04 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg............ 9.03 6.42 
9 Months to 
D 0.54 D 0.38 
0.02 D 0.63 
Amer. Hawaiian S.S. Co.......... 0.79 0.13 
Amer. Home Products............. 3.838 2.62 


Amer. Machine & Metals......... D 0.39 D 0.76 
Amer. Metal Co ; 

Amer. Rolling Mill... yi 2 
Amer. Seating ........ , 0.02 0.65 
Amer. Steel Foundries.... 


Amer. Stove .,..... 1.95 0.29 
Associates Investment 4.25 4.14 
Babcock & Wilcox................ D 0.74 D 4.50 
1.89 D 1.26 
Blumenthal (Sidmey) ............. D 0.15 D 3.47 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.......... 0.91 D 0.12 
Bewer Roller Bearing............. 2.00 0.72 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... ‘ 3.21 1.10 
D 0.10 D 0.3: 
D 0.08 D 0.87 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper.... 70.22. 7D 0.04 
Celanese Corp. of America........ 2.36 0.20 
Commercial Credit 2.91 3.7 
Commercial Solvents we 5% 0.34 D 0.08 
Commonwealth Edison ...... .... 1.75 1.68 
Conde Nast P 0.67 0.68 
Consol. Edison of 1.69 1.60 
Censol. Film Industries........... D 0.05 D 0.12 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Power of 

Continental Oil (Del.)............ OST 1.24 
D 1.12 D 1.85 
0:6 64 4:6. 0:0 0.38 0.12 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 1.61 1.25 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 1.30 D 0.15 
Diamond T Motor.... 0.36 0.01 
Doehler Die Casting. Ke 1,42 0.47 
Eastern Rolling Mill............. D 0.51 D 1.28 
Electric Auto-Lite ............... 3.21 0.01 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........... D 0.66 D 0.98 
Freeport Sulphur ................. 1.30 1.56 
D 1.21 D 0.86 
General Printing Ink............. 0.64 0.49 
Gen. Railway Signal.............. D 0.03 D 0.69 
Gen. Theatres Equipment.......... 0.81 0.89 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 0.65 0.47 
Granite City Steel... 0.23 D 0.66 
Greenfield Tap & Die 0.14 1.17 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp.. 0.28 ; 
Hamilton Watch .... ae 0.81 0.62 
O57 D 0.05 
Hershey Chocolate ................ 5.57 3.80 
1.60 1.54 
Houdaille-Hershey ................ b 0.57 bD 0.27 
Household Finance ..... ae 5.26 5.54 
Houston Oil of Texas............. 0.20 0.81 
International Business Machines... 7.70 7.07 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... D 4.86 D13.59 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply........... 41.18 2.55 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 9 Months to Goat 30 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ............ b$0.07 bD$5.00 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ......... 0.81 
Midland Steel Products............ D 1.21 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 1.01 
Monsanto Chemical 1.36 
National Acme .... 0.14 
Nutional Biscuit ........ 1.2 
National City Lines 0.57 
National Distillers Products....... 2.04 
National Oil Products............. 1.44 
0.66 
Parhandle Producing & Refining. 0.06 
Paves, . David: CO... 1.33 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand.......... A 0.44 
Peoples Drug 1.58 
Pittsburgh Coal . D 6. D11.08 
b 0. bD 0.70 
Quaker State Oil Re x 0.45 
Revere Copper & Brass...... eae D 1. D 6.75 
Shattuck (Frank G.).............. \ 0.16 
0.61 
Simonds Saw & Steel............. a 0.44 
D 0. D 2.76 
Transcontinental & Western Air... D 0. D 0.90 
Twin City Rapid Transit... r D 0. » 1.37 
Union Bag & Paper. ...... 3 0.73 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 4 1.50 
Union Oil of California...... 1.37 
United-Carr Fastener ............ 4 0.004 
Gas Improvement 0.73 
5 
D 0.7: D 3.57 
Vadsco D 0.03 D 0.21 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke........ D 2.03 D 2.14 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... 3.40 2.52 
Westvaco Chlorine Products........ 1.91 1.02 
3.42 D 3.42 
Wright Aeronautical ............. 4.80 4.15 
Yellow Truck & Coach... 0.3 D 0.13 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube a 
Zonite Products ........... 0.05 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines 


3 Months to September 30 


9 Months t to August si 
) 


I 
12 Months to july 31 
Distillers-Seagrams .............. 3.29 3.75 
_ b—Class B. stock. *—9 months to October 31, 1938. 
After depletion. D—Defieit 


Aviation Corp. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 
Items of Interest Department 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


HUW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


ROOFS OF CHARACTER 
Shingles which provide style, beauty, long 
life, economy and fire resistance. Popu- 
larity is attested by their use on more 
than seven million homes. Moderately 
priced. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 
How it makes insuranue dollars go further. 
A clear-cut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one of 
the oldest and soundest institutions. 

KIND TO HIS WIFE: 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 

FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 

64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 

AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception under 
all receiving conditions. 


DAYLITE LAMPS 
39-page catalogue describing a_ lighting 
system, using standard Mazda bulbs, de- 
signed to protect eyes by eliminating 
glare. Lamps for every reading, writing 
and working need in home, office and in- 
dustry. 

FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 

AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
This 24-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most interest- 
ingly illustrated and is filled with invalu- 
able information for the secretary. 


COMFORT AND 

IN YOUR HOM 
This booklet ies you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron............. 0.41 D 0.26 
12 Months to August 31 


Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (ALR) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 1 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, succeeding F. 
Blumenthal & Co., originally organized in 
this country in 1872 as an offspring of a 
German business established in 1715. Office: i 77 
Wilmington, Del. New York office: 84 Gold = 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: M 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- = 9 
holders (March 30, 1939): Preferred, 347; pericry ren enane $4 
common, 1,871. ‘33°24 ‘35 ‘37 1938°° 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. cony. 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 348,486 shs 


On 


*Redeemable at $55 a share; convertible into common at the rate of six common 
for one preferred. 

Business: Tans, manufactures, purchases and sells hides, 
skins and leather. Black and colored glazed kid, suede and 
white washable kid, used in manufacture of women’s shoes. 

Management: Long been connected with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1938, 
$2.1 million; cash, $150,519. Working capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. 
Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing on old common and pre- 
ferred from 1921 to 1934. Accumulations cleared in 1936. Pay- 
ments on new preferred suspended in 1938; accumulations 
October 1, 1939, $5.25 per share. Nothing on new common. 

Outlook: As most of the goatskins used ky company are im- 
ported and as length of processing requires maintenance of 
large inventories, foreign exchange fluctuations and the price 
structure for hides and skins are determining earnings factors. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common embody specula- 
tive risks larger than the average, even for commodity issues. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 934 36 1937 1938 1939 
Deficit per share. .*D$0.2 25 “ps0 93 “psi. 09 ps0. 06 D$0.61 D$1.50 +D$0.25 
High 9% 7% 5% 8% 3% 13% 
% 2% 2% 4 1% 1% 11% 


*Based upon old capitalization to 1936 when common stockholders received two-fifths 
of a share of new common for each old share held, and preferred stockholders were 
given five shares of new common for each share of old preferred in addition to one 
share of the new preferred stock. Six months to June 30, 1939, compared with a 
deficit of 64 cents for the same period in 1938. tTo November 1, 1939. 


Boeing Airplane Company 


, Earnings and Price Range (BA) 

Data revised to November 1, 1939 50 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Company's ro PRICE RANGE 
properties formerly were units of United 20 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., which was dis- 10 
solved in 1934. Office: Georgetown Station, 
Seattle, Washington. Annual meeting: 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- $1 
holders (August 30, 1938): 19,041. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 721,958 shs 1931 ‘32°33 ‘34 ‘37 1938 


Business: A leading manufacturer of mail, passenger and 
military planes and equipment. Production includes high 
speed commercial and military planes, heavy Army bombers 
and giant flying boats for transoceanic service. 

Management: Capable and experienced. Principal officers 
associated with company and predecessors more than 10 years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $4 million; cash, $576,729. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $8.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Only dividend, 40 cents paid 1937. 

Outlook: A strong position in the 4-engine military plane 
field and the possibilities inherent in the commercial adapta- 
tions of these successful models suggest the development of 
more satisfactory earnings when the prospects of increased 
business in both divisions are fulfilled. 

Comment: The market record of the stock shows the 
volatility characteristic of the aircraft group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: _ 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
+... $D$0.43 tD$0.43 None 11%4— 6% 
pio. 41 D$0.43 D$0.30 0.50 D 0.64 None 22%— 6% 
D 0.08 0.26 0.08 0.06 0.32 None 37 % 
Ss 0.22 0.24 0.17 DO.18 0.45 $0.40 
D 0.23 0.07 DO.93 D 0.77 None —19 
*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. +Not 
available. tFour months erded December 31. §Six months ended June 30. ‘To 
November 1 39. 


Continental Oil Company (Del.) 


Earnings and Price Range (DO) 
50 
Data revised to November 1, 1939 40 | “price RANGE 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Marland 3) 
Oil Company. Present title adopted 1929. 10 
Corporate office: Wilmington, Delaware. An- $4 
nual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. 0 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938) : Z 0 
30,082, 
9 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$21,071,600 $4 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 4,682,578 shs 1931 ‘32 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: A well balanced organization, producing, refining, 
transporting and marketing crude oil and its derivatives, 
latter sold under trade name “Conoco.” Chief developed 
properties are in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana and California; main sales outlets are the southwest 
and the Rocky Mountain area. 

Management: Capable; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $43.9 million; cash, $23.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $19.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular; payments initiated 1922 and 
omitted 1924 and 1928-33. Present indicated rate, $1. 

Outlook: Crude production considerably exceeds refinery 
requirements, a factor which places the company in a rela- 
tively advantageous position. 

Comment: One of the better situated oil equities stock to 
capitalize reported earnings at a generous ratio. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Renee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ar’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘fotal Dividends Price Range 
1932........ $0.40 $0.34 $0.98 D$0.32 D$0.30 None 9%— 35 
BES. csccece D 0.60 D 0.45 0.61 0.62 0.18 None 19%— 4% 
0.26 0.25 0.43 0.08 1.02 $0.50 22%—15% 
0.20 0.47 0.52 0.38 1.57 0.62% 35. —154s 
0.45 0.35 0.65 0.33 1.78 1.50 44%—28%% 
0.78 0.88 0.80 0.51 2.97 1.50 49 —24 

0.39 0.27 0.58 D 0.24 1.00 1.00 35%—21% 
0.15 0.39 0.35 ent 70.75 t31%—19% 


*Excluding non-recurring profits totaling 30 cents a share in 1933. 2 cents a share 
in 1934, 31 cents a share in 1935, 27 cents a share in 1936, 1 cent a share in 1937 
and 10 cents a share in 1938. To November 1, 1939. 


Evans Products Company 


Eernings and Price Range (EVY) 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 40 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as successor to 20 
a business established 1915. Office: 15,310 10 
Fullerton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. An- 


PRICE RANGE 


nual meeting: First Wednesday in March. $6 
Number of stockholders (April 27, 1939): EARNED PER SHARE 33 
2,443. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $3 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 244,191 shs 1931 ‘32 '33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Specializes in manufacture of patented devices 
for loading and shipping automobiles. In recent years has 
broadened activities to include wood flooring, battery separator 
plates and containers. Has developed grade-crossing protec- 
tion, ventilators, gear shift devices and auto-rail cars for 
operation either on highways or railroad tracks. 

Management: Largely under control of the Evans family. 

Financial Position: Working capital June 30, 1939, $1.3 mil- 
lion; cash, $553,857. Working capital ratio: 3.0-to-1. Book 
value, $14.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-1930; 1935-1937. None since. 

Outlook: The auto-loading equipment has already been so 
widely adopted by the railroads as to restrict future sales 
largely to installations in new freight cars. While the com- 
pany has been aggressive in developing new products, their 
profit possibilities are uncertain. 

Comment: The speculative nature of the stock is evident 
from the wide swings in prices and earnings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aapes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear'’s 


=. utem Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Dividends Price Range 
D$0.07 =D$0.31 D$0.29 D$0.39 None 2%4— % 
D 0.14 0.17 0.88 0.38 None 10 — %& 
2.07 3.14 D 0.06 0.30 None 27%— 9 
1.07 0.03 0.16 1.10 $1.25 40%—15 
1.05 0.09 0.52 1.3% 1.75 40% —23% 
0.50 0.24 0.69 0.30 s 0.75 34%— 6% 
D 0.74 D 0.77 D 0.68 0.04 D 2.15 None 16 - 5% 
D 0.10 D 0.32 *None “43 6 


: *To November 1, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


Acme Steel 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Anchor Hocking Glass 


*Cities Service 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


“Insurance Co. of North America 
*On the New York Curb; all other issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Title Guarantee & Trust 
United Biscuit 
Victor Chemical Works 


*Molybdenum Corp. 
*Quaker Oats 
Superior Steel 


Gimbel Brothers, Incorporated 


’ Earnings and Price Range (Gl) 
Data revised to November 1, 1939 —=—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—o—— 

Incorporated: 1922, New York. Business 
originally established in Vincennes, Indiana 
in 1842. New York office: Broadway and 


33rd Street. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday lam. 

in April. Number of stockholders (October 0 Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 3 

1, 1939): Preferred, 2,700; common, 4,000. r EARNED PER SHARE 1" 

Capitalization: Funded debt . $3 
(mortgages payable) .......... $26,003,900 "DEFICIT PER SHARE 6 

*Preferred stock $6 cum. 1932 ‘33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
rer 196,986 shs 

Common stock (no par).......... 977,300 shs 


Redeemable at $105 and accrued dividends. 


Business: Operates a chain cf department stores, including 
the Gimbel stores in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee, and Saks stores in New York, Chicago, Palm Beach, 
Miami Beach, Beverly Hills, Calif., Westbury, L. I, and Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Management: Descendants of the original founder. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Janu- 
ary 31, 1939, $22.9 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.7-to-1. Book value of common, $29.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on old preferred from 
1922 to February, 1932; none thereafter. In 1936 company 
extinguished accumulations. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: While aggressive merchandising policies and the 
benefits of store modernization will help intermediate term 
earnings, longer term earnings growth will depend upon suc- 
cess of further promotional efforts. 

Comment: The past earnings record precludes a high invest- 
ment rating for the preferred. Common is highly speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Years ended Jan. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...... 76 D$2.05 D$1.43 $0.22 $2.08 $1.12 D$0.76 


Price Range: 
(calendar years) 


Adjusted 10 present capitalization. {To November 1, 1939. 


Interchemical Corporation 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 


and Price Range (IKN) 
[ 


Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, under the name of 80 }— es 

The International Printing Ink Corp., as a 60 

merger of four long established companies. 40 

Present title adopted in 1937. Office: 75 20 o 

Varick Street, New York City. Annual 0 = 

meeting: Third Monday in April. Number ~ $4 
of stockholders (March 26, 1938): Preferred, Se $2 
1,831; common, 2,476. ET 0 
*Preferred stock 6% cum....... 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
Common stock (nO par)..........% 89.618 shs 


*Redeemable at $110 a share; par $100. 


Business: One of the largest producers of printing ink, 
supplying about half of the requirements of domestic news- 
papers. But the most important customers from an earnings 
viewpoint are the printers of labels and packages for the 
consumers’ goods industries. Also manufactures typewriter 
ribbons, textile coloring materials and printing supplies. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1939, 87.3 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.5-to-1. Book value of common, $17.36 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
formation of company; irregularly on common. Payments 
suspended 1931-33 and again in 1938; resumed November, 1939. 

Outlook: Company’s sound expansion program—consisting 
chiefly in the acquisition of smaller companies—offers 
potentialities for earnings gains. 

Comment: The preferred is a semi-investment issue. The 
common belongs in the business cycle category. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear's 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.19 D$0.27 D$0.61 D$0.70 D$1.77 None 83%— 3 
D075 D 0.39 0.42 0.28 D 0.44 None 14 — 3% 
0.69 0.77 0.49 0.10 2.05 $0.50 254%4— 9 
0.49 0.75 0.72 0.78 2.74 1.10 42%,—-21% 
0.48 0.86 0.95 0.77 3.06 *3.25 48% —37 
1.06 0.90 0.33 D 0.85 1.44 2.00 644—20 
0.36 0.40 0.32 None 24%—15 
0.76 0.77 0.98 70.40 446%—17T% 


*Including $1 special dividend. November 1, 1939. 
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Interlake Iron Corporation 


> Earnings and Price Range = 
Data revised to November 1, 1939 rs b 
Incorporated: 1905, New York, as By- 


PRICE RANGE : 


Products Coke Corporation. Present title 

adopted 1929. Office: 332 South Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 

Fourth Thursday April. Number of ARNED PER 

stockholders (December 31, 1938): 7,142. ——— 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... $8,900,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE —eer 

apital stock (no par)....... 2,000,000 sh 1931 ‘32°33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1938 


Business: The largest independent producer of merchant 
pig iron, which is sold through agents or under contract to 
malleable iron companies, steel foundries and non-integrated 
steel producers. Also produces commercial coke, by-product 
gas, ammonium sulphate and coal tar. Position is protected 
by ownership of iron ore and coal reserves. 

Management: Has been long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $12.4 million; cash, $890, 949. Working capital ratio: 
9.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $22.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates 1907-1921; 
1926-1931, and in 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Earnings show wide cyclical variations due to wide 
changes in levels of demand and prices for pig iron and for 
steel scrap, a competing product. Chief profits determinant 
is the rate of activity of foundries serving the automobile, 
rail equipment and farm implement fields. 

Comment: Stock is a typical capital goods issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


fear’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31) June 30) Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.20 D$0.28 D$0.17 D$1.08 None 1% 
1933... D 0.11 D 0.14 D 0.11 D0.05 D 0.41 None 1Z — 2¥ 
D 0.03 D 0.11 D 0.17 D 0.03 D 0.34 None 114— 4 
bD 0.03 D017 D013 0.11 D 0.22 None 4% 
0.01 D 0.02 0.05 0.25 0.29 None 18%4— 9% 
0.19 0.29 0.42 0.54 $0.65 28le— 6 
001 D014 DO.51 None 164%— 6% 
D 0.18 D 0.22 D 0.16 +None 7% 


“After surtax. 7*To November 1, 193¥. 


Lehn G Fink Products Corporation 
soeamnings and Price Range (LNP) 


Data revised to November 1, 1939 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Lysol, Inc., 4 ei... 
succeeding business started in 1874. Present 20 
title adopted April 8, 1936, following merger 
of subsidiaries with parent company. Office: . | 
192 Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 1 $6 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in EARNED PER SHARE 
April. Number of stockholders (September 9 
1, 1939): 5,680. vy 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... No 1931 ‘39 '33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 1938 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 100,000 i 


Business: Manufactures and distributes an extensive line of 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. Principal products are “Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream,” “Lysol Disinfectant.” “Pebeco 
Toothpaste” and “Dorothy Gray” cosmetics. Distribution 
effected largely through retail drug and department stores. 

Management: Has not been particularly successful in meet- 
ing new competition which has grown up in recent years. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $1.6 million; cash, $489,488. Working capital 
ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of common stock, $10.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends, paid regularly at annual rate 
of $3 per share since 1925, were successively reduced beginning 
in 1932. Indicated annual rate, $1 per share. 

Outlook: In view of the semi-luxury nature of some of its 
products, company’s volume is vulnerable to fluctuations in 
public purchasing power. 

Comment: Essentially high degree of speculative risk in 
shares is reflected in liberal yields over the last several years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ages OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 bn Dividends Price Range 
$0.48 $0. 2.02 2.00 

0.24 1.87 1.75 

D 0.20 0. 1.02 

0.24 0. 1.71 1.50 

| Sere 0.27 0. 1.33 1.25 

0.12 0.! 1.05 1.25 


*To November 1, 1939. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 


Commodity Price 

*?Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 


tTGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 
the beginning of 
#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 


Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid- Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Suger, Raw (per ib.).......... 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits........... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


7000 omitted. 
the following 
||Not comparable. 


Week Ended 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 


1939 

78,210 74,114 
2,539 2,494 
91.0 90.2 
834,096 861,198 
81. 82.4 
3,499 3,772 
72,660 72,122 
154,348 154,418 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 
$3,020 $2,362 
2,929 2,493 
1,742 1,738 
1.38.9 137.9 
94.5 93.9 


week. 


Oct. 31 Oct. 24 Nev. 1 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
22.50 23.25 14.75 
0.124 0.1214 0.11% 
0.0550 0.0550 0.0510 
0.0689 0.0689 0.0544 
0.2065 0.2038 0.1685 
0.14% 0.15% 0.13% 
0.0840 0.0840 0.0840 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
1.055% 1.03% 0.78% 
0.65% 0.64 3% 0.59% 
0.0290 0.0325 0.0310 
Oct. 25 et. et. 26 
(00 0,000 omitted) 
$8,479 $8,42 $8,346 
4,292 4.286 3,907 
593 548 728 
510 501 572 
10,854 10,798 9,841 
3,324 3,342 3,306 
18,721 18,567 15,995 
5,251 5,239 5,156 
467 43 571 
2,771 2,817 2,580 
7,302 7,330 6,654 


tWard’s Reports. 
{000,000 omitted. 


Oct, 29 
1938 


73,335 
2,226 


56.8 
708,590 


of 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Eastern District 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Delaware & Hudson 


New York, N. 


New 


Pennsy!vania 


Western Maryland 


Southern District 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Illinois Centra 


Louisville & 


Southern Ry. 


Northwest District 


Chicago & Great Western 


Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Haven & Hartford 24,130 
York Central 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Wabash 


System 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific 


Great 


Union 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Northern 
Northern Pacific 
Central West District .. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago, 


Burlington 


Kansas City 


31,1! 
& Quincy 31, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 24 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6 
Denver & Rio Grande : 
Southern Pacific System 
Pacific 
Western Pacific 
Southwestern District 
Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 


Western 


Week Ended 

Oct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct, 22 

1939 1938 
ae 63,516 63,752 49,899 
41,841 42.526 33,983 
15,433 15.399 12,346 
18,971 17.995 15,304 
30,435 30,170 25,088 
33,796 33.673 27,460 
24.246 21,491 

91,863 91.916 77,625 
20,072 19.621 15,304 
128,531 128,397 96,043 
13,259 13.032 11,080 
16,698 15,359 13.916 
11,321 11,335 8,999 

5,372 14,484 13.368 

1,100 39.917 34,296 

2,102 32.031 26,569 

4,083 14,503 13,445 

1,763 41,453 36,005 

ee 6,391 6,108 6,025 
32,453 32,258 29,222 

42,513 42,747 22.080 

29,551 29,077 17,755 
18,253 17,690 15,261 

188 29,972 30.567 

324 29,489 27.529 

22.785 22,080 

5,370 5,862 5,303 

9,765 9,129 8.655 

are 45,139 44,036 42,171 
34,498 32,296 30,937 

4,959 5,114 4,590 

4,007 3,584 
7.451 7,212 
27.190 24,511 

13,901 12.154 
5,549 5,171 
8,355 9,282 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. 


c Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from 


Association of American Railroads figures. 


Monthly 


— 
Indicators 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels. 179 93 
Total tonnage ...... 1,044,580 448,365 
tRail Equipment Orders : 
Steam Locomotives... 68 14 
Diesel Locomotives. . . 40 24 
Breight Cars ........ 23,053 7,499 


Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 7 
Women’s Magazines... 652,806 


Canadian Magazines.. 216,913 
Short Sales (shares).... 570,516 588,345 
tUnemployed, U. S..... *8.79 “9.90 
—SEPTEMBER— 
Money in Circulation... *$7,292 "$6,622 
tNew Financing ....... *16.0 *84.9 
Monetary Metal Imports: 
326.1 *520.9 
*4.6 24.1 
Farm Income—Total 
(incl. Subsidies) .... *847 *745 
Farm Subsidies ..... *66 *37 
Tax Collections : 
Liquor Taxes ....... *56.5 *47.2 
Air Transport: 
Passenger miles ..... *69.12 *49.48 
Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 
Production .......... *4.39 *4.32 
Withdrawals ........ *4.92 *4.43 
Stocks on Hand...... *8.11 8.26 
Whiskey (gals) : 
Production ......... 98 *4.99 
Withdrawals ........ *6.79 *5.85 
Stocks on Hand...... *472.49 *467.49 
Alcohol (gals.) : 
*10.24 *9.29 
Withdrawals ........ *8.77 *7.50 
Stocks on Hand...... *514.43 *494.19 
Electrical Equipment: 
Washing Machines... 138.992 125.821 
Vacuum Cleaners..... 120,708 102,014 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


7Corporate new issues only, 
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‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1939 


4 excludes refunding. 
tAdjusted for season variations. 


fAmerican Trucking 


tAt first of month. §2 


Monthly 


Indicators 
Magazine Advertising: 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 755,099 591,566 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,167 8,212 
ta Broadcast Sales: 
3.4 


—SEPTEMBER— 
1939 1938 


$3.32 $2.98 
Steel Output: 
Total (gross tons).... *4,23 "2.65 
Pig Iron Output: 
Production (tons).... *2.88 *1.68 
Slab Zinc (tons of 
2,000 Ibs.) : 
Production 42,225 32,328 
Shipments ... 69,424 43,582 
95,615 130,473 
$Variety Chain Sales.... 293.7 $256.5 
Failures (number) .... 758 866 
Glass Output: 
“13.66 *8.87 
Window (boxes) ..... 913,980 522,145 
Automobile Sales: 
Cars and Trucks..... 200,780 103,343 
Tires (casings) : 
Production .......... *4.98 *3.62 
Shipments ..... *3.32 
Stocks on Hand. *8.03 
Exports 85,583 


Sugar (short tons) : 
Deliveries .......... 1.16 *0.70 


Stoc 701,794 
Fluid Milk (quarts) : 

Average Daily Sales. *6.59 *6.24 
Tobacco Production: 


Cigarettes (units)...*14,789.9 *14,710.9 

Cigars (units) ...... *486.8 *486.5 

Tobacco (lbs.) *27.4 2 

Snuff (lbs.) .. *2.9 *3.5 
#Department Stores : 

Sales Index ........ 92 86 
Life Insurance (Thou- 

sands of dollars).....$509,897 $519,932 
{Truck Loadings: 

Freight (tons) ..... 1,110,959 886,334 


25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
Association (210 carriers in 39 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING 
N. Issues No. of Total Un- New 


No. of 
1939 R. Rs Utilities (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. 
t. 
26.. 154.05 34.75 26.37 52.56 1,678,600 923 266 439 
27.. 153.46 34.60 26.21 52.3 1,062,520 837 286 410 
28.. 153.12 34.43 26.12 52.19 481,670 693 206 306 
30.. 153.21 34.38 26.07 52.18 638,870 754 227 333 
31.. 151.88 33.91 25.80 51.67 1,011,582 825 117 525 
Nov. 
1.. 151.60 33.76 25.68 51.53 794,370 796 212 381 


ch’ng’d Highs 


New 


Average Value of 
40 . Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1939 
Oct. 

90.63 $9,290,000 . 26 

90.45 6,290,000 

90.44 3,390,000 

90.27 5,700,000 ose 

90.24 7,170,000 isan 
Nov. 

90.14 6,580,000 


¢ 
PPB PBB PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP PP PPP 
76.0 
3,238 
69,252 
Oct, 22 
$3,419 
2,642 
1,357 
116.7 
795,379 
644,091 
| 
—+—4 
we | 
Lows 
218 60 1 
191 18 1 
181 11 0 
194 13 0 
183 17 0 
203 8 0 


The Greatest Weakness of the Average Investor 
And How to Overcome It 


(PLEASE SHOW THIS TO SOME INVESTOR FRIEND) 


Mest investors show a keen interest in securities only 

when they have reached the boiling point. Witness the 
tremendous turnover of shares in the stock market during 
the first two weeks in September and compare that with the 
lackadaisical interest in the quiet markets of the first two 
weeks in October. 


The records show, however, that while the great mass of 
investors display only the mildest sort of interest in anything 
pertaining to securities most of the time, the really success- 
ful investors do not go to sleep for a single day, whether 
stocks are strong or weak; whether markets are active or 
dull. They realize that success in managing surplus funds 
requires far more than trying to guess the temporary “ups 
and downs” of the market. 


The Price of Investment Success 


T is easy to be a sap about your investments, and yet it is equally easy to 

be a sophisticated investor if you are willing to pay just a few cents 
each day and to devote a very small amount of your time each week to 
reading the boiled down essential facts and figures published in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Why not turn over a new leaf and make up your mind to break away 
from the great multitude that pay a terrific price for their spasmodic 
interest in investments when the small sum of $10 per year will put you 
in the select group of well informed investors who are able to act intelli- 
gently because they constantly keep right up-to-date on vital points 
through THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Whether or not you make a success or failure of your future investment 
operations largely depends upon your willingness to pay the small price in 
time and money that is necessary. The coupon below will start you right. 


If You Want To 
Preserve Your Capital 


id you really have any desire to 
preserve your capital, to obtain a 
reasonable income from it and at 
least a moderate appreciation over a 
period of years, you must maintain a 
continuous interest in the many fac- 
tors that determine a sound invest- 
ment policy. 


If you had to dig out all of this 
material on your own account from 
the mass of matter that appears in 
the newspapers you might be justi- 
fied in throwing up your hands and 
saying that you simply could not 
spare the 7 to meet such a prob- 
lem. 


Remember, that thousands of in- 
vestors are no longer baffled by the 
difficulty of keeping well informed 
because THE FinanciaL WORLD is 
edited for the purpose of helping the 
busy person keep so well informed, 
week in and week out, that he will 
not be guilty of the folly of a hectic 
interest in the market only when 
stocks are boiling—and dangerous. 


HIS SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS 


EXPIRES 


DECEMBER 


23RD 


(1f you are already a subscriber, please show this to a friend) 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here is my check for $10 in full payment of the following 
special offer: 


Name 
(a) Next 52 weekly issues of The Financial World. 
(b) Next 12 monthly editions of ‘Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks’’-—an indispensable manual full of vital Street 
investment data and ratings on 1660 stocks. 
(c) Free privilege of writing for advice several times each 
month by enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope City 
with each inquiry. (Each inquiry must be confined to a ity 
single security.) 
(d) “What To Do About War Inflation” and “10 Year Earn- 
ings Record of 195 ‘No Deficit’ Companies.” State 
FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH 


SUBCRIPTION 


[) Add $1.95 extra to $10 subscription price for big new book of ‘‘Factographs.” 
[ Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and new book of ‘‘Factographs.”’ 
(2 Add 50 cents extra for latest $2.00 Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4800 Bonds. 


N8 


RESS 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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« WITNESSED STATEMENT SER 


IES: 


AUCTIONS 


AT 2,000 TOBACCO 


 kasyon Throat - > 
Because ITS TOASTED” * 


“The U.S. Government has helped farm- 
ers raise finer tobacco—and the better 
grades go to Luckies!”’ says Earl Forbes, 
auctioneer. He’s been “in tobacco” 22 
years; has smoked Luckies for 13 years. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? Luckies are 
better than ever because the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the States and Universities have 


experimented with soil, seed, and plant 
foods. They have developed new meth- 
ods that have helped farmers grow finer, 
lighter tobacco in the past several years. 

As independent tobacco experts like 
Earl Forbes point out, Luckies have al- 
ways bought the Cream of the Crop. 
Aged from 2 to 4 years, these to- 
baccos, better than ever, are in Luckies 


today. So Luckies are better than ever! 

Try Luckies for a week. Then you'll 
know why sworn records show that 
among independent tobacco experts— 
auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen 
—Luckies have twice as many exclusive 
smokers as have all other cigarettes 
combined! WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


are.” 
i 
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Business and Financial Summary 


. ——Week Week Ended———__ 
Weekly Trade Indicators Oct. 28 at Oct. 20 Weekly Car Loadings Oct. 21 Oet.14 Oct. 22 
Miscellaneous Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 78,210 74,114 73,335 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 63,516 63,752 49,899 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H. De ann 2,539 2,494 ,226 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 41,841 42.526 33,983 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 1.0 90.2 56.8 Delaware & Hudson........... 15,433 15.399 12,346 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 834,096 861,198 708,590 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 18,971 17.996 15,304 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 30,435 30,170 25,088 
81.6 82.4 76.0 Nortolk & 33,796 33.673 27,460 
*tCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,499 3,772 3,238 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,130 24,246 21,491 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 72,660 72,122 69,252 New York Contral......:cccss. 91,863 91.916 77,625 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 154,348 164,418 Bt dem New York, Chicago & St. Louis 20,07 19.621 15,304 
Oct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct. 22 din. 128,531 128,397 96,043 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,020 $2,362 $3,419 13,25 13.032 11,080 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,742 1,738 1,357 Western Maryland ....cccerses 11,321 11,335 8.999 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 1.38.9 137.9 116.7 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 94.5 93.9 79.9 TORS 15,372 14,484 13.368 
*Daily average. 1000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 32,102 32.081 26,569 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. AIF BANG. 14,083 14,503 13,445 
#Journal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. Southern Ry. System.......... 41,763 41,458 36,005 
Commodity Prices: Oct. 31 Oct. 24 Nov. 1 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western..... 6,391 6,108 6,025 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 22.50 23.25 14.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ilb.).. 0.12% 0.12% 0.11 Pacific .... 32,453 32,258 29,222 
fos eS 3 eee 0.0550 0.0550 0.0510 Chicago & Northwestern....... 42,513 42,747 22.080 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2065 0.2038 0.1685 18,253 17,690 15,261 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.14% 0.15% 0.13% Central West District ... 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0840 0.0840 0.0840 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 31,188 29,972 30.567 

Crude Oil, Mid- Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincey 31,324 29,489 27,529 

Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.055% 1.03% 0.78% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 24,124 22.785 22,080 

Corn (per bushel)............. 0.65% 0.64% 0.59% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,370 5,862 5.303 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0290 0.0325 0.0310 Denver & Rio Grande Western 9,765 9,129 8.655 
cs Southern Pacific System........ 45,139 44,086 42,171 
Federal Reserye Reports  6ct. t. 18 Oct. 26 34,498 32,296 30,937 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) ,959 5,114 4,590 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,292 ,286 907 Kansas City Southern......... 4,355 4,007 3,584 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 593 548 728 Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7,835 7.451 7,212 
Other Loans for Securities..... 510 501 572 Missouri Pacific ..-............ 27,727 27.190 24,511 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,854 10,798 9,841 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 14,228 13,901 12,154 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds »32 3,342 3,306 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 5,775 5,549 5,171 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 18,721 18,567 15,995 pe ee ea 9,274 8,355 9,282 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,251 5,239 5,156 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 467 430 571 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 2,771 2,817 2,580 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation... 7,302 7,330 6,654 Association of American Railroads figures. 

ndicators ndicators 1939 1938 

U. 8. Govt. Debt......*$41,031 *$38,426 The] Wi 

Vessels. NANCIAL ORLD Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 755,099 591,566 
044,580 448,365 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Radio 

+Rail Equipment Orders: 120 BC, *$3.32 *$2.98 
Steam Locomotives... 68 14 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 *2.57 *1.60 
Diesel Locomotives... 40 24 Steel Output: 

Freight Cars ........ 23,053 7,499 Total (gross tons).... *4,93 *2.65 

Advertising Lineage: Pig Iron Output: 

Monthly Magazines... 774,098 795,379 110 Production (tons) *2.88 *1.68 
Women’s Magazines.. 652,806 644,091 Slab Zine (tons of 
Canadian Magazines.. 216,913 202,469 2,000 Ibs.) : 
nempioyed, U. 5..... 9, 
—SEPTEMBER— 100 gis 
- Money in Circulation... *$7,292 *$6,622 §Variety Chain Sales. . $293.7 $256.5 
tNew Financing *16.0 *84.9 Failures | (number) 75 866 
oneta etal Im ts: —- put: 
—-*520.9 9 1939 Plate (sq. ft.)....... *13.66 *8.87 
*4.6 24.1 Window (boxes) ..... 913,980 522,145 
Farm Income—Total Automobile Sales: 
(incl. Subsidies) .... *847 *745 A ( Pd Cars and Trucks..... 200,780 103,343 
Farm Subsidies ..... *66 *27 80 a ros Tires (casings) : 
Tax Collections : *4.98 *3.62 
fers. Excise ....... *44.5 *34.0 : J Shipments .......... *5.56 *3.32 
Liquor Taxes ....... *56.5 *47.2 oe f’ Stocks on Hand...... *8.33 *8.03 

Air Transport : 40 yt 112,696 85,583 
Passenger miles ..... *69.12 *49.48 . 938 Sugar (short tons) : 

Malt Liquor (bbls.) : 1 Deliveries Srtaavawks *1.19 *0.70 
Production .......... *4.39 *4.32 ocks on Hand...... 487,571 701,794 
Withdrawals ........ *4.92 *4.43 Fluid Milk (quarts) : 

Stocks on Hand...... *8.11 8.26 60 Average Daily Sales.  *6.59 *6.24 

Whiskey (gals): Tobacco Production: 

Production ......... *4.98 *4.99 Cigarettes (units). --*14, 9 *14,710.9 
Withdrawals ........ *6.79 *5.85 Cigars (units) ...... 6.8 *486.5 
Stocks on Hand...... *472.49 *467.49 50 = a Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... tr. *27.0 

Alcohol (gals.) : *2.9 *3.5 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938; JAN. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Electrical Equipment: +_JUNE 1939 H sande of Gollars).....$500,807 $519,088 
Washing Machines... 138.992 125.821 {Truck 
Vacuum Cleaners..... 120,708 102,014 Freight “(tons): osees 1,110,959 886,334 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


tCorporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
tAdjusted for season variations. 


tAt first of month. 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


fAmerican Trucking Association (210 carriers in 39 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—z CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ——-CHARACTER OF TRADING——— 


= RRs Utilities 
26.. 154.05 34.75 26.37 
27.. 153.46 34.60 26.21 
28.. 153.12 34.43 26.12 
30.. 153.21 34.38 26.07 
31.. 151.88 33.91 25.80 
Nov. 

1.. 151.60 33.76 25.68 


Sucks 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 
(Shares) Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
1,678,600 923 266 439 218 60 1 
1,062,520 837 286 410 191 18 1 
481,670 693 206 306 181 11 0 
638,870 754 227 333 194 13 0 
1,011,582 825 117 525 183 17 0 
794,370 796 212 381 203 8 0 


Average 


Value of 
Bond Sales 

N.Y.S.E. 1939 
Oct. 
$9,290,000 36 
290,006 1127 
.394,000 
700/000 
70,000 
Nov. 
586,000 | 


T 
a. 
— 
VC 
40 
Bonds 
52.56 90.63 

52.34 90.45 

52.19 90.44 
52.18 90.27 
51.67 90.24 
51.53 90.14 


